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MEMOIRS OF A PRISONER OF STATE.* 


Tue character of Francis I., the late Emperor of Austria, 
(father-in-law of Napoleon,) who died in 1835, in his sixty- 
seventh year, and was succeeded by his son Ferdinand, the present 
emperor, has been much discussed. One party has represented 
him to have been a cold, formal, exact, precise, unfeeling man, 
whose notions of government were, that all his subjects should be 
living automatons, performing the duties of life with mechanical 
routine, and who punished with unrelenting severity any attempts 
of anybody in his dominions to think and act for themselves, 
Another party has praised him as a mild and paternal sovereign, 
regular in his habits, attentive to the wants of his people, easily 
accessible to the meanest of his subjects, and whose anxiety to 
maintain peace and good order, to diffuse happiness and content, 
was rewarded by a wide-spread popularity in Austria. As 
usual, in such estimates of character, the truth lies somewhere 
between. He was certainly a man who had no mean idea of the 
“divine right’ of power, and who considered that if monarchs 
took the trouble of ruling, the people should find their pleasure in 
obedience. He hated, with a cordial hatred, the idea of popular 
rights and constitutional governments ; and it is said of him, that, 
when very ill, he sharply rebuked his physician, for giving him 
hopes that the strength of ‘his Majesty’s constitution ” would 


enable him to rally—the word ‘constitution ”’ suggesting an idea | 


abhorrent to the royal ears. But then he had causes for much of 
his aversion and for much of his despotism. His uncle, Joseph 
II., under whose care he had been brought up, had introduced 
many well-meant reforms into his dominions; but the arbitrary 
way in which he had introduced them, as well as the indigested 


methods of proceeding, had offended instead of gratifying his | 


subjects. When Francis came to the throne, he found himself 
surrounded with difficulties ; while the breaking-out of the French 
revolution, followed by the military despotism of Napoleon, and 
the continental war under which Austria suffered much, all tended 
to deepen his natural prejudices, and make him detest the very 
thought of popular movements, or even of popular complaint. 
That the Emperor Francis did much for the material comfort of 
his subjects, there can be no question; and that he was, on the 
whole, popular amongst his people, there seems as little reason to 
doubt. ‘* The ruling principles of his administration were love of 


order, minuteness of detail, economy, and strict subordination. | 


These principles, which agreed pretty well with the character of 
his German subjects, clashed with the temper of the people of 
Italy, whose activity, love of pleasure, military ambition, and 
national spirit, had been stimulated during twenty years of French 
dominion. The people of Lombardy, especially the educated 
classes, felt dissatisfied at being reduced to the condition of an 
Austrian dependency. Conspiracies were hatched, which all 
failed, and only served to render the Austrian government suspi- 








* Memoirs of a Prisoner of State, in the Fortress of Spielberg ; by Alex. 
ander Andryane, Fellow-Captive of Count Confalonieri ; with an Appendix by 
Maroneelli, the Companion of Silvio Pellico. Translated by Fortunato 
Prandi. Complete in two Volumes —Svo. Saunders and Otley. 1840. 
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cious and severe. Of the persons implicated, some escaped, 
others were tried and condemned to death, which sentence the 
emperor commuted to imprisonment for various periods in several 
fortresses, but mostly in the castle of Spielberg, in Moravia.’ 
Respecting these events, Fortunato Prandi, the able translator of 
the book before us, says, 

‘* Few works have in these times excited a deeper or more ex- 
tensive interest than Silvio Pellico’s account of his imprisonment. 
It was in fact impossible that his great virtues and piety, combined 
with so much suffering, should not at once gain the admiration 
and sympathy of his readers. Some of his statements concerning 
the miseries he had to endure appeared at first so incredible, that 
doubts were even entertained as to his veracity. It was then, 
however, but little known that the first edition of his ‘ Prigioni’ 
had been printed at Turin, where a watchful censorship, wholly 
subservient to Austria, was more likely to have suppressed many 
obnoxious truths, than to have allowed any groundless charge 
against that power. But those who were well acquainted with the 
politics of Italy considered Pellico’s narrative greatly deficient, 
and expected with impatience that some of his fellow-prisoners 
would give to the world a more complete description of the atro- 
cities perpetrated by the Austrian government upon its Italian 
subjects. 

‘A few years afterwards, a Frenchman, who had also been 
released from the dungeons of Spielberg, announced his intention 
to prepare for the press a relation of his own captivity. Indepen- 
dent of Austria, possessed of considerable talent and acquire- 
ments, and widely esteemed for his integrity, Monsieur Andryane 
was believed to unite all the qualifications required for the task. 
The expectations he raised were high, especially as he had been 
confined in the same cell with Confalonieri, the hero of modern 
Italy.” 

Alexander Andryane, a Frenchman, of a good family, served a 
short time in the army of Napoleon, when the peace of 1815 made 
him relinquish the military profession. He then became a man of 
fashion in Paris, and pursued an idle and a worthless life, until, 
reclaimed by the wise counsels of a sister, who acted towards him 
as a mother, he quitted Paris, and resolved to become a student at 
Geneva. Here he became acquainted with some Italian refugees, 
ardent republicans, who, in the excess of their enthusiasm, over- 
looked all the difficulties that lay in the road to independence and 
republicanism. Accordingly, when M. Andryane had resolved to 
spend a year or two in Italy, these men resolved to make use of 
him, in opening up a communication with their countrymen ; and 
succeeded in persuading him to be the bearer of a number of 
letters and documents, by which he would be introduced to the 
members of secret societies. Andryane set out for Italy on 
December 18th, 1822, and arrived at Milan at the beginning of 
1823. At this period, the Austrian police was exceedingly active ; 
many arrests had taken place ; and those of the repubiicans who 
ventured to speak confidentially to Andryane were so discouraged 
and fearful, that he saw the hopelessness of his mission, and 
resolved to destroy the dangerous documents with which he was 
entrusted. A sense of honour made him hesitate; he wrote to 
Geneva, announcing his intention of abandoning his mission ; and 
his ardent friend, Buonarotti, the person who induced him to 
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undertake it, ignorant of, or underrating, the danger which sur- 
rounded the young man, wrote back to reproach and encourage 
him. Still Andryane was determined to get quit of his dangerous 
charge : but instead of destroying the papers, he sought out one 
of the Italians to whom he had been introduced, who promised to 
come for them next day. On the morning of that day the bell at 
the door of his lodging was rung, and there entered into his room 
‘* a gentleman in a brown coat, of a sinister and cadaverous visage, 
followed by several gendarmes. I shuddered; a thought struck 
me like a thunderbolt—‘ It is all over with me !’—a moment of 
intense agony, which however I mastered sufficiently to assume a 





polite and unconcerned air, 
coat to what I owed the honour of his visit ? 

‘‘¢ Excuse me,’ he replied; ‘I am sent by the Customs to 
search whether you have not contraband goods in your possession.” 

‘«¢7T am not a merchant: the Customs ought to be aware of 
that.’ 

‘¢ ¢T trust you will pardon me, but it is my duty : 
ing, he and his myrmidons entered my room. 

‘« A thought, a glimmer of safety, shot through my mind. The 
fire was blazing in the chimney; to throw my papers into it whilst 
I confused these pretended custom-officers by engaging them in a 
scuffle, was worth attempting. I rapidly strode two or three 


” and so say- 





steps toward the sofa; but I found I had to do with a man who 
was no novice in such expeditions. Two of his alguazils had 
immediately stationed themselves in front of the fire-place. 
I should, however, have proceeded in my design, relying on my 
own strength, but that it occurred to me the papers were inclosed 
in the cursed leather case, and would not therefore immediately 
Cateh fire. My situation was desperate, my means of escape none. 
If Phad had arms, I should certainly have made an attempt, how- 
ever hazardous ; but I had nothing but a cane. 

‘* Taken by surprise, I was obliged to conceal my feelings, and 
put on a good face, while the agents of the police examined one by 
one the drawers of my wardrobe and desk. All my movements— 
my very looks—were strictly watched by the eye of their leader, 
who expected perhaps by this means to gain a hint as to where the 
objects of search were concealed, or perhaps feared that by some 
means or other I should spirit them away. To put off the evil 
moment for a time, I drew near them as they examined the papers 
of my desk; I even joked with them on some passages in my 
travelling journal, out of which I read several sentences to the 
head officer—such as the letter of Buonarotti, of which, it seems, 
he could not decipher the writing. But all these feints served 
little to lead the Signor Conte Bolza off the scent, an old blood- 
hound of the police, and well versed in the art and mystery of 
arrests. 

“ A last resource struck me, to gain possession of the writing- 
case, and hurl it on the roofs of the neighbouring houses, then 
covered with snow ; whilst, profiting by the surprise of my visitors, 
I should throw myself out into the street. It was a desperate 
measure, which would have availed me nothing, and which the 
next moment rendered impracticable. Several of the police were 
already arrived in the course of their search at the sofa; towards 
which, as if by instinct, the commissary Bolza all at once ad- 
vanced. The first cushion he lifted discovered the case; he 
eagerly clutched it, and held it up. A mortal chill ran through my 
veins—I felt that my fate was about to be decided ! 

“ Transported with his lucky seizure, of which he already sus. 
pected the importance, Bolza, fixing his cold and serpent-like eyes 
upon me, began to open the case. I strongly protested against 
this, and required him on his responsibility to inclose it in an 
envelope, and place a seal upon it immediately. ‘Take me,’ I 
said to him, ‘take me before the director-general of police ; he 








myself for whatever might happen, and bear it with becoming for- 
titude. With this view I preserved an air of perfect assurance 
and politeness towards the agents of police, which prevented their 
losing for an instant the respect due to me. Without the least 
appearance of uneasiness, and with as much tranquillity as if I 
were going to call on an intimate friend, I left my room with 
Bolza, who loaded me with marks of deference and respect. The 
staircase, the court, the door, at which a coach was in waiting, 
were all guarded by soldiers, placed ready to prevent any attempt 
at escape. 

“ «T had taken every precaution, you see,’ said the prudent 
commissary, with a self-satisfied air : ‘ I knew with whom I had to 


and ask the personage in the brown | deal; and, to tell the truth, I would not have undertaken your 


arrest if they had not given mea strong force.’ 

‘*€T see you understand your business,’ I answered. 

‘* In a few minutes we arrived at the head-office of the police, 
where, under a good escort, and guarded by Bolza, I was intro- 
duced into the cabinet of the director without delay. The sealed 
case was handed over to him ; he took it, tore off the envelope, 
opened it, and having turned over the papers, begged me to be 
seated ; then desiring Bolza to examine its contents, and make a 
list of them, he sat himself down again to his desk, and continued 
his employment. 

‘* The silence which prevailed in the room, only broken by the 
rustling of the parchments as the commissary drew them from the 
case, and the scratching of the pen of the director as he wrote, left 
me entirely to myself, and I began more clearly to see the abyss 
into which I had fallen. No chance of saving myself occurred to 
my mind. Iam inthe power of the Austrians—I am lost—I see 
it—I feel it! These were my only thoughts. Tired of this anxicus 
state of suspense, I asked leave of the director of police to take a 
beok from his library ; a request which he accorded very graci- 
ously. I opened the book, turned over the pages; I even read 
several of them mechanically, for I found it vain to attempt to 
interest my mind in the subject; and my eyes kept wandering 
every now and then to catch a furtive glance of what was going on 
around. 

‘* Sometimes a glimmer of hope enlivened my spirits, and I 
said to myself, ‘ Afterall, what have I done to warrant my arrest? 
—they can only send me with a good escort to the frontier.’ 
Already I had traversed the Alps—I had gained Switzerland—I 
was at Geneva !—a momentary illusion, which the director of the 
police very soon dispelled, by requesting that I would myself draw 
up, and cheque with Bolza, a list of the papers in the case: nota 
word, not a gesture, however, betrayed his intentions towards me. 
Polite, though reserved, he had the manners of a man of the 
world, who feels, and never forgets, that no circumstances give us 
a right to be less attentive or less civil to one whom misfortunes 
have stricken. JI really felt grateful to him; and after his telling 
me that he was sorry it was his duty to place me in confinement, 
and before my leaving the room, I stopped and thanked him for 
his attention and politeness. Had his manners been rough and 
overbearing, I should certainly have felt the horror of my situation 
much more keenly. 

‘* On being conducted into another chamber, they undressed me 
from head to foot ; the first operation of my jailer, and the first of 
the long series of annoyances which were continued to the last 
moment of my captivity. After undergoing the scrutiny of this 
talented personage, who was so little satisfied at finding nothing 
that he was almost ready to peer under my eyelids for concealed 
despatches, they conducted me into a lower apartment, where I 
found Bolza, who immediately led me to the prisons of the police. 





To reach them, it was necessary to pass through a large kitchen, 
| where two or three cooks in white jackets were busied, as my 
| guide informed me, in preparing dinner for the numerous prisoners 
: of the commission. ‘ You see his Majesty takes care that you 


alone should examine these papers.’ To this he acceded, and care- | should live well here,’ added he, pointing out the shelves fur- 


fully sealed the packet in my presence; his gendarmes still conti- 
nuing a minute search throughout the chamber. 
‘* The evil was without remedy, and I now had only to brace 


| nished with pans ; ‘and moreover we have here the first cook of 
Milan, the famous Cisalpino ;—you will find yourself very well 
off,’ 
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‘« ¢ Really,’ said I, looking at the dainty morsels hung around, 
‘I did not know the emperor treated his prisoners so well.’ 

« ¢When a man has on a stone-jacket, what has he better to 
amuse himself with than eating ?’ cried a burly man with a horse- 
laugh, whom Bolza introduced to me as the head jailer. 

‘* * You will not find it very comfortable to-day,’ said the com- 
missary; ‘ but in a day or two—Is all ready?’ he said hastily to 
a turnkey who came up at the moment. 

4 € Yes, sir.’ 

‘¢ «Then let us be gone,’ I said: and he led me into the same 
building where Silvio Pellico had beea confined three years before: 
but its female inmates had been removed, and their chambers, 
changed into prisons, were now occupied by the unfortunate 


patriots whom the commission had torn from the bosom of their | 


families. 

‘* Passing through a low and dark corridor, which looked out 
upon a small court surrounded by a high wall, the jailer opened a 
little door studded with iron, on which my eyes had been from the 
first presagingly fixed. 

‘«*May I trouble you to enter?’ said Bolza. I entered—the 
door closed behind me with a hollow sound. May God recom- 
pense one day or other the intense anguish which fell upon my 
heart at that moment!” 

Thus, at the age of twenty-four, did Alexander Andryane com- 
mence his dreary captivity. The night previously he had been at 
the magnificent theatre La Scala; on that very morning he had 
been preparing for atour of Italy: from that night, ten years 
passed over his head, during which bitterly did he eat ‘‘ the bread 
and water of affliction !’’? Even amid the exaggeration and French 
sentimentalism of Andryane’s narrative, in reading it one’s gorge 
is perpetually rising at the abominable, the atrocious, yet petty, 
contemptible, and needless treatment which the Frenchman en- 
dured. 

A secret inquisitorial commission for the investigation and trial 
of political offences was sitting at Milan, the most active of which 
was one Salvotti, a cunning, overbearing man, whose great object 
was to make himself acceptable to the emperor, by the importance 
and extent of his discoveries. It was immediately concluded, from 
the fatal papers, that Andryane was a great prize; and that, if they 
could but get him to confess, and reveal the extensive information 
which they concluded he possessed of the designs of secret soci- 
eties, a full harvest of arrests might be reaped, and doubtless 
thereafter a shower of honours from the gratefulemperor. Again 
and again was Andryane brought before this secret tribunal ; coax- 
ed, teased, urged, and bullied; he was visited in his cell, and 
tempting inducements held out—his youth, his family, the hope 
of immediate liberty, &c., &c.—but all in vain. Here is a speci- 
men of the style of his repeated examinations. 

‘How can you maintain,’ cried Salvotti with anger, ‘that 
you do not know the names of those who have written these docu- 
ments?’ 

‘* €So it is, however.’ 

“*And these letters of introduction without signatures—no 


doubt you also do not know who they are from? Well, then, I | 


will tell you myself:’ and he named all the Italian refugees he 
supposed I had met at Geneva. 

“© You know more about it than myself,’ I replied, coolly, 
without minding his irritation, or the insulting epithets with which 
he interlarded each gentence. 

“‘¢Well then,’ he continued, beckoning me to the table, and 
showing me a paper in Buonarotti’s hand, upon which I had my- 
self added several lines, ‘will you dare to assert that you know 
nothing of this? You might as well deny your own writing ! 
Just compare it with the letter of Buonarotti to his brother the 
advocate at Florence: is it not the same autograph ?’ 

“It may be so—but I cannot say.’ 

‘““* What impudence! Never mind, never mind—we can do 


| without your admissions. The thing is clear enough. It will be 

| a bitter day to him if he falls into our hands. Here is another of 

| your letters coming from him ; it proves that—’ 

| ¢Thad given up all idea, all projects against the Austrian 

| government ; and that it would be unjust to punish an intention 
no sooner formed than abandoned.’ 

| ‘*¢ Qh, you think so,do you? Is that all you know of criminal 

| jurisprudence ? You will soon find out that you have a great deal 

| to learn in that science.’ 

“¢€Tn France—’ 

‘«*Pshaw! must we tell you every day that you are not in 
| France, but in Austria, which has the power, and is determined ta 
| keep down the disaffected ? 1 am in the confidence of the Emperor, 
and I will prove myself worthy of it by committing all his enemies 
to the rigour of the law.’ 

‘¢ ¢ But, sir, 1am no more the enemy of the Emperor of Austria 
than I am his subject. I have done nothing against him.’ 

‘** Nothing! Oh, then you call it nothing to enter his domi- 
nions with revolutionary projects—to incite his subjects to revolt?” 

‘¢ ¢That remains to be proved.’ 

‘*Oh, we shall prove it in good time—we shall do more, we 
shall make you confess it yourself.’ 

‘6 ¢ Never.’ ; 

‘«¢ Ah, well, no matter—you will not the less be hung; and 
those for whose safety you make yourself such a fool will laugh at 
your expense. You may now return to prison, and pray God to 
have mercy on you, while you have time for it. There, you-may 
go.’ ” 

One of the commission, M. Minghini, was a man of humanity 
—had a mind and a heart ; and to his oft-repeated interferences 
Andryane was indebted for many kindnesses, which alleviated his 
misery. Andryane’s sister, with her husband and child, had 
come from Paris to Milan, in the hope of being able to do some- 
thing for him; but it was with great difficulty, and only through 
Minghini, who took a strong interest in them, that the friends 
were permitted to have a hurried interview. This is the style in 
which Salvotti talks to him, when galled by not obtaining the 
important disclosures he expected. 

‘© ¢Your obstinacy shall not overmaster the law; you shall 
speak—you shall divulge your secrets.’ 

‘* «But for that, sir, it would be requisite to have them.’ 

“« ¢ Just see what impudence !’ cried Salvotti, showing the two 
judges the oft-mentioned papers. 
| « *Ympudence!’ replied 1; ‘no, sir, no.’ 

«Those who thus make a sport of truth,’ continued Salvotti, 
* deserve not the slightest consideration. You shali not be allowed 
to see your friends—they shall be ordered to quit Milan immedi- 
ately. You shall no longer be permitted to write, and your boeks 
shall be taken from you. No indulgence to hardened culprits ;— 
such is the will of his Majesty, whose clemency it will henceforth 
be vain for you to entreat.’ 

‘‘ «Thad hoped, sir,’ said I to Salvotti, ‘ that, my examination 
once concluded, I should be permitted to see my relations.’ 

“© ¢ Ay, but we will not bring it to a close yet—I can, if I 
choose, protract it for two years longer. But be not alarmed,’ 
added he, with the bitterest irony,* you shali have your desert 
| before that ; the gallows will be ready for you quite soon enough.’ ” 

At last, when Salyotti found he could not worry nor weary out 
the prisoner, the examinations were closed. Salyotti even permit- 
ted him to draw up a defence, promising to transmit it to the 
emperor. 

‘“‘ The next day Minghini came tosee me. ‘I have read your 
defence,’ said he ; ‘it is ably written—very; perhaps too much 
so, for unfortunately that will only do you injury with the em- 
peror.’ 

*¢ ¢ And how should it have been, then?’ demanded I, 

«¢ ‘¢ How 2—more humble, more submissive.’ 

x2 
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‘* «Cringing, say rather.’ 

‘‘ Minghini shook my hand at parting, and showed signs of 
genuine pity.’ ” 

As the prisoners were prevented from making any noise, or 
speaking loudly, in their cells, one of their recreations was to en- 
deavour to open a communication with adjoining cells, by gently 
tapping on the walls. One tap served for the letter a, two for 6, 
three for c, and so on. Tedious as this was, and requiring exces- 
sive labour and patience, it yet alleviated the horrors uf imprison- 
ment, when the prisoner in the adjoining cell happened to com- 
prehend the mural alphabet. 

‘¢¢This agitation kills me,’ said I one day to Rinaldini. I 
tapped at the wall, and listened ;—no answer. I tried again, and 
the last tap was immediately followed by a slight response. 
‘Who are you?’ I asked. He replied: the first letter was a ce, 
the second an 0, then an 2, then an f, followed by ana. My 
attention was redoubled ; after the a, I heard an/, ano, ann. I 
became breathless; all my nerves were on the stretch. I then 
articulated the letters i, e, 7, ¢, and exclaimed ‘ It is he!’ 

“¢€Who?’ asked my companion eagerly. 

‘*¢Tt is he! it is he!’ I repeated with joy; ‘it is Confalo- 
nieri.’ 

‘¢ On my informing him of my name, he said, ‘ I know who you 
are, at what time you were arrested, and also how you have be- 
haved during your imprisonment : I pity and esteem you.’ 

“* Who could express the comfort these words administered ! 


How proud I felt to be so favourably greeted by this man, whose | 


misfortunes and noble character had so frequently aroused my 
sympathies, and spoken so forcibly to my imagination! I regarded 
this unexpected meeting as the work of Providence, confirming my 
presentiments that I should share his fate, 

‘« €7T know you too,’ I answered, with such a transport of joy as 
prevented me from accurately beating the letters: ‘ your exiled 
friends, whom I met in Switzerland, and whom I have loved, 
spoke of you, and told me how dear you were to Italy and to 
themselves. Some faithful patriots of Milan, who lament your 
fate, have also recounted with enthusiasm your acts and sufferings 
in your country’s cause. And in prison, the best of men, the 
good Monpiani, has made me acquainted with your generous sen- 
timents. I esteem and admire you, I reverence you, and I thank 
God for having brought me near you.’ 

“* He gave the signal that he understood me, but did not answer 
immediately. I listened anxiously, and with tears in my eyes. 
‘ Excuse my silence, said he a few moments after; ‘I am so weak 
that the least effort fatigues me. I assure you I am delighted at 
our meeting—we will speak of our friends, of France.’ 

‘‘T remained some time with my ear against the wall, in the 
hope that he would continue; and I was about to tap again, when 
Rinaldini warned me by a slight cough. I turned towards him; 
he was at the door, with his finger on his lips, giving signs of 
alarm. ‘ What is the matter?’ said I, impatiently. He pointed to 
the corridor. 

‘« «There they are,’ whispered he. 

‘* 1 advanced towards him, saying aloud, to aid his retreat, 
‘ Will you read to me?’ 

‘* €Willingly,’ said he, leaning forward, to prevent those who 
were listening from suspecting that he was so near the door. 

“ Then, as he did not stir, I understood that it was necessary I 
should make some noise to enable him to withdraw. 

‘ I therefore moved the chairs, and by means of this stratagem 
he advanced on tiptoe to the place where I stood. There he re- 
gained his courage and his voice, and we began to recite verses, to 
speak of poets, until we hoped that our spy had decamped. Then 
Rinaldini taking me aside, repeated significantly, * They were there! 
I heard them breathe.’ 

* ¢ Do you suppose they heard me?’ 

“*¢T am afraid they did. When Salvotti finds that we have 
spoken with Confalonieri, woe unto us! Heaven knows what pu- 
nishment may await us. They are continually watching the 





Count’s door. I implore you, if you speak again with him, be 
brief ; I am on thorns all the time.’ 

‘* Such was the happy chance, or rather the will of Providence, 
which brought me into connexion, for the first time, with him 
whose captivity I was doomed to share for many years.”’ 

Here we pause; but shall resume the narrative in our next 
Number. 





EFFECTS OF EDUCATION. 


Ar an annual meeting of the British aad Foreign School Society, 
Mr. Fowell Buxton once related the following anecdote :—It had 
been his misfortune, when very young, to live with a gentleman 
whose prejudices against the improvement of the poor were 
numerous and inveterate. There were, in that gentleman’s opi- 
nion, three great causes of the demoralisation of the poor—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; and whenever a quarrel took place in his 
neighbourhood, he was in the habit of saying, ‘‘ That is the effect 
of education.’”? Ifa theft or murder were committed, ‘‘ There,’’ 
he would say, ‘‘ is another test of the bad effects of education.”’ 
In speaking of his own steward, this hater of human improvement 
would say, “ That man—to his credit be it spoken—is not able to 
read a word or to write a figure; and yet he is, perhaps, the best 
accountant in the county.’’ It was natural enough to inquire by 
what process of memory the steward kept his accounts. This was 
shown. <A drawer was produced: in one compartment there was 
a parcel of beans, in another a parcel of peas, and in the remaining 
divisions there were various descriptions of grain. These were the 
symbols of various debts and payments, which, with the aid of a 
strong memory, the steward kept with great exactness; until one 
night a rat broke into his account-box, and down went the 
account of what was due from various tenants, and all was thrown 
into the wildest confusion and doubt. From that moment he (Mr. 
Buxton) had been a convert to the superiority of written or printed 
symbols. 


THE REGULAR TORN-DOWNER. 

AmonGst the various classes of unfortunates whose external 
appearance bespeaks the misery of their condition, which the 
streets of every city and town exhibit, there is one in particular 
which has long had a large share of our especial attention. This 
class consists of a certain description of individuals in the last 
stage of shabbiness as to apparei, and who yet have about them 
something of the appearance of having been once in better circum- 
stances. 

At first, from having noticed only two or three unfortunates of 
the kind alluded to, we set them down as mere varieties of a species ; 
but a little further observation, by discovering to us that they 
were pretty numerous, satisfied us that they formed a class—a 
distinct and separate class. As such, then, we are now to con- 
sider them. 

By what accident, or combination of accidents, the torn-downer 
has been reduced to the unhappy state in which.we find him, who 
but himself can tell? His is a curious history, full of odd circum- 
stances and incidents, and unlucky chances, with (this is invaria- 
bly the case) acertain groundwork of dissipation, which has had 
—although the unfortunate himself does not see, or will not own 
it—the effect of lessening the benefits of all his advantages, and of 
aggravating the evils of all his misfortunes. 

The torn-downer, then, is dissipated ; he is desperately so. He 
will go through fire and water for drink—he will submit to any 
privation for drink ;—he will do anything for drink. 





“ Back and side go bare, go bare, 

Both foot and hand go cold, 

But belly, God send thee good ale enough, 

Whether it be new or old,” 
Is now his creed ; and in the spirit of devotion to the tankard ex- 
pressed in the above lines, does he heart and soul concur. 

The torn-downer does nothing now—nothing whatever; for 

nobody will have anything to do with him; so, finding himself 
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thus thrown off by the world, he throws off the world in turn, and 
commences a career of independent starvation. Kith and kin he 
abjures—they, however, having first abjured him—and connects 
himself with an entirely new set, gentlemen who, like himself, 
having been disgusted and annoyed with the crushing and squeez- 
ing, and difficulty of keeping their places in society, have with- 
drawn from its pressure to hover on its skirts, and to contemplate 
with a philosophic eye the vain and anxious turmoil from which 
they have retired. The torn-downer, in fact, absolutely acquires 
a certain eitizen-of-the-world sort of look ; a bland, expansive kind 
of expression, indicative of an entire exemption from all the cares, 
and passions, and prejudices of life. He has got above them all. 

It has been already hinted, that the torn-downer, who, we may 
as well add, is also a kind of drunken philosopher, is in a 
deplorable state as to externals ; but this is a department of his 
entire composition worthy of some special consideration. 

Inthe attire of the subject of our sketch, however wretched it 
may be, there may always be perceived an attempt at something 
above the mechanic or tradesman—something approximating to his 
former condition—something which he desires should distinguish 
him from the vulgar herd of idle dissipators, with whom he feels 
sensitively conscious he might otherwise be classed. With the 
torn-downer, then, the surtout is a favourite article of dress; so 
is the drab or brown hat. In these, then, especially the former, 
you very generally find him attired. 

The surtout is in a deplorable condition: it is bleached and 
threadbare, cruelly and mercilessly brushed, sorely battered about 
the button-holes, torn at the pockets, and minus all the buttons 
behind. Still, it is a surtout, and, being so, forms one of the 
desired marks of distinction. A white neckcloth too is often 
aimed at, and occasionally accomplished ; but the surtout buttoned 
ciose upon an old greasy black stock is the most general fashion 
and wear of the torn-downer. There is something, by the way, in 
this desperate sort of pretension in the article of dress that greatly 
adds to the squalor of his appearance. He looks infinitely more 
wretched than the open, undisguised mendicant. The latter’s 
rags bespeak poverty indeed, but the former’s bleached surtout 
and battered white hat give an idea of a state of desperation and 
wretchedness far beyond what mere poverty would suggest. 

Another peculiarity in the clothes of the torn-downer is, that 
they never seem to fit him. They do not seem to have been made 


for him; neither have they. They are the cast-off clothes of | 


some acquaintance who knew him in his better days ; and hence, as 
formerly alluded to, the superior sort of cut observable in his 
apparel, however wretched it may otherwise be. 

There is something worth noting, too, in another circumstance 
relating to the present department of our subject. Select any par- 
ticular individual of the class of whom we are speaking ; keep him 


in your eye for some time, and you will perceive his outer man | 


gradually progressing, day by day, from shabbiness to utter despe- 
ration. You will perceive everything about him getting rapidly 
into the last stage of decay : the bleached and dilapidated surtout 
becoming more and more bleached and dilapidated ; the baked, 
battered, and shapeless drab hat becoming more baked, battered, 


and shapeless. Marking this, you begin to wonder how matters | 


are to end, how far shabbiness can be carried; and, above all, 
how or where on earth your torn-downer is to get his outer man 
renovated. A crisis yousee is approaching, and it is one in which 
you begin to feel an interest. You sec that your man cannot possibly 
hold out much longer, and marvel greatly what turn affairs will 
take in the end; when, lo! just at this critical moment, all your 
curiosity, all your speculations, are put an end to, by the sudden 


appearance of your torn-downer in an entire new rig,—that is, | 


new with reference to him, but it is, of course, all seconds 


hand, the gift of some charitable friend. It fits very indif- 
ferently, being either too wide or too narrow. too long or too 
short; but it is, on the whole, in tolerable order, and, although 
palpably never intended for its present wearer, is a most desirable 
and timeous acquisition. 

Whenever then—we speak from a series of observations all 
confirmatory of the fact—the torn-downer gets into the last stage 
of desperation as to apparel, he is sure to burst upon you one day 
in a state of entire renovation—a renovation extending from top to 
toe, from shoe to hat. A new rig is certain to come from some 
quarter or other; and we rather think our friend relies on this, 
—that he reposes on the feeling that somebody must and will 
supply him with a new suit when anew suit can no longer be 
delayed. 

Elevated by the comfortable sensations imparted by his new in- 
teguments, the poor torn-downer begins to look a little large, to 
hold his head considerably higher than usual. If he carries a 
stick, he now shoulders it with aa easy, careless kind of air, and in 
his manner altogether presents a sort of ludicrous caricature of 
the independent gentleman. 

Heaven knows how the torn-downer lives! It is a mystery. 
But a still greater is where he lives. We verily believe no human 
being but himself knows this. It is in some strange, out-of-the- 
way and interminable purlieu of the City. We have frequently 
endeavoured to trace him to his quarters, but never yet succeeded. 
His turnings, and windings, and doublings, through narrow alleys 
and tortuous passages, were sure to throw us out in the long-run, 
and to baffle all attempts at seeing him fairly kennelled. 

We have said that the torn-downer does nothing, and this is 
true of him generaliy ; bat he sometimes clerks a little for small 
concerns, for he writes a capital business-hand, figures well, and 
is altogether rather a shrewd and clever sort of person. He 
may be found, then, occasionally putting in order the greasy hiero- 
glyphical bocks and long-winded unintelligible accounts of some 
small huckstery business. But his favourite employment is 
clerking to a publican ; for here there is always something in the 
way of drink going, and even although there should not be so 
much of this as he could wish, the very idea of being amongst it, 





as it were, is delightful to him. 

If the torn-downer be, ashe frequently is, a broken-down lawyer, 
then he picks up a trifle now and then, mostly, however, still in 
the shape of drink, by teaching small roguery to small swindling 
bankrupts, whom he puts in the way of doing their creditors. 











Or all that is pernicious in admiration, the admiration of heroes 
is the most pernicious ; and how delusion should have made us 
admire what virtue should teach us to hate and loathe, is among 
the saddest evidences of human weakness and folly. The crimes 
| of heroes seem lost in the vastness of the field they occupy. A 
lively idea of the mischief they do, of the misery they create, 
seldom penetrates the mind through the delusions with which 
thoughtlessness and falsehood have surrounded their names and 
deeds. Is it that the magnitude of the evil is too gigantic for en- 
trance? We read of twenty thousand men killed in a battle, with 
no other feelings than that ‘ it was a glorious victory.”” Twenty 
thousand, or ten thousand, what reck we of their sufferings ? The 
hosts who perished are evidence of the completeness of the 
triumph ; and the completeness of triumph is the measure of merit, 
and the glory of the conqueror. Our schoolmasters, and the im- 
moral books they so often put into our hands, have inspired us 
with an affection for heroes ; and the hero is more heroic in pro- 
portion to the number of the slain—add a cypher, not one iota is 
added to our disapprobation. Four or two figures give us no more 
sentiment of pain than one figure, while they add marvellously to 
the grandeur and splendour of our victor. Let us draw forth one 
individual from those thousands, or tens of thousands ;—his leg 

has been shivered by one ball, his jaw broken by another—he is 
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| HERO-ADMIRATION PERNICIOUS. 
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bathed in iis own blood, and that of his fellows,—yet he lives, tor- 
tured by thirst, fainting, famishing. He is but one of the twenty 
thousand — one of the actors and sufferers in the scene of the hero’s 
glory—and of the twenty thousand there is scarcely one whose 
suffering or death will not be the centre of a circle of misery. 
Look again, admirers of that hero! Is not this wretchedness ? 
Because it is repeated ten, ten hundred, ten thousand times, is not 
this wretchedness ?—Bentham's Deontology. 





AN EVENING IN FLORENCE. 


1 wap passed an hour in the saloon of the Count of St. Leu, 
whose palace stands conspicuous among those splendid buildings 
upon the quay of the Arno, near the bridge of the Holy Trinity in 
Florence. The count was confined to his bed by illness ; his cus- 
tomary evening circle awaited him in vain; it was at length 
announced that he was too ill to appear; sherbet was served, and 
the guests departed. 

Nothing is more disagreeable in a strange city than an inter- 
rupted soirée, by which our social arrangements for the evening 
are destroyed ; one then feels doubly a stranger. M. de D——, 
a relative of Prince Talleyrand, proposed to take us to the Pergola, 
where the “* Rosamond ”’ of Donizetti was to be performed, and in 
which Duprez was to sing. ‘‘ Rosamond” is a feeble composi- 
tion. It is said of this work, that the composer had been cap- 
tured by four brigands, who led him to their cave, and, with their 
bayonets at his breast, compelled him to write anopera. ‘* Rosa- 
mond,”’ written in one night, was the result. 

We approached the Pergola; the street was dark, and the 
theatre closed. Someone of the neighbourhood informed us, that 
Duprez was to sing at the Palazzo Pucci, in a concert given by a 
celebrated vocalist. 





‘© We may as well proceed to the Palazzo Pucci,” said our | 


conductor with a smile ; and away we went. 

The street was full of carriages, and the hall crowded with 
people. It was impossible to obtain a place for one, and we were 
three. M. de D 





observed, that he was well acquainted with | 


the owner of the palace, a wealthy Englishman, who often in- | 


dulged in the generous practice of loaning his hall and his lustres 
to artists for these occasions. ‘‘ We must obtain admission at all 


| 


versation ; no one spoke; M. de D—— himself, with his adven. 
turous boldness, acquired by constant intercourse with the world, 
was constrained and silent. 

The impression made upon me by this group may well be 
imagined. It was the first time I had seen the countess, and I 
understood nothing of this extraordinary silence in a Florentine 
saloon, where the winged words generally fly so rapidly, and all 
seem to speak in chorus. I first learned, alas! after leaving the 
palace, how much of meaning and consecrated etiquette there was 
in this reception. 

I knew not, at the time, that a dreadful calamity had recently 
fallen upon this exiled family ; I knew not that this young and 
lovely princess was the widow of that unfortunate Napoleon, the 
son of Hortense, who had met a violent death in Romagna. Time 
had robbed the catastrophe of none of its horrors, which were 
constantly present to the minds of these sad mourners. But, 
instead of tears, prevailed that deep-seated, inexhaustible, and un- 
conquerable sorrow, which still endures when the black crape has 
faded, and ceases but with the last throb of the broken heart. A 
widow of eighteen years, and in what manner widowed? There 
are some misfortunes so dreadful, that they momentarily shake 
even asettled and unwavering faith in the righteousness of God’s 
providence. There are calamities, entirely out of the usual course 
of human events, apparently intended for the special affliction of 
some devoted individual, and resulting from a combination of cir- 
cumstances so strange and frightful, that to the sceptic they 
naturally seem to emanate from the Spirit of Evil. It was not 
enough that a young girl, full of grace and spirit, like this Princess 
Charlotte, at an age usually gilded by the sunshine of careless joy, 
should be called to mourn all those illustrious dead who, to us, 
are merely the brilliant subjects of universal history, but to her 
were near relatives and dear friends. ‘A ray of happiness seemed 
at last to fall upon the innocent exile; a happy marriage had pre- 
pared for her a brilliant future, and given her the most delightful 
residence in that city of refuge for the unfortunate—beautiful 
Florence ; it Lad blessed her with wealth, honour, love. But, 
alas! ere the bridal garland had yet lost its freshness or its fra- 
grance, ere the last echoes of the marriage hymn had yet ceased, 
commenced the solemn requiem for the loved, the lost, the dead ! 

I remained an hour it this abode of sorrow, during all which 


hazards,’’ added he; ‘I have just heard that Duprez is to sing | time but few words were interchanged. Although exerting myself 
two arias from ‘ Tell,’ and that is worth more than the whole of | to restrain a childish curiosity, I could not refrain from an occa- 


‘Rosamond.’ Wait for me but one minute.”’ 


He leaped up the steps with the light and confident tread of a | splendidly gilded, and luxuriously furnished. 


favoured family friend. 

The minute lasted an hour. At length we saw him returning, 
and, as he approached, he threw up his arms in token of ill suc- 
cess. There were already more people in the hall than it would 
hold; even the owner had himself retired to make room for 
strangers. Could hospitality farther go? 

‘* We will to the Countess Survilliers,’’ said M. de D——; “I 
have not seeii her for five weeks, and will introduce you to her.’’ 
We gladly acceded to the proposal, and our carriage was soon roll- 
ing along the dark and solitary streets leading to the Ponte Vecchio. 
Crossing the Arno, we penetrated a sombre and dilapidated 
suburb, where one would hardly think of seeking for a queen’s 
palace. It seemed, indeed, as if we ourselves were going into 
exile. 

The carriage stopped before a high trellis; the servant pulled 
the bell; it seemed like ringing at the door of an Egyptian tomb, 
so many were the answering echoes, and so solemn was the silence 
of the place. At length the slow movement of a porter was heard. 
Before opening, he asked our names. M. de. D gave his, 
which was known to almost every porter in Florence; and the gate 
swung upon its hinges. 

The dark and deserted court through which we passed was 
rendered stillmore dismal by the dying flicker of a solitary lantern. 
We ascended a broad, resounding staircase; M. de D , after 
very cavalierly dismissing the old porter, opened the first door of 
the apartments, and conducted us to the grand reception-room. 

Two ladies were in the saloon. One of them, the ci-devant 
Queen of Spain, appeared to have been asleep upon a sofa, and 
aroused by the noise of ourentrance. The other, the Princess 
Charlotte, her daughter, was occupied in drawing at a small table. 
The Countess Survilliers welcomed us by a graceful inclination of 
the head, and with a motion of the hand pointed out to us our 
seats. She was ill, and suffering much; her pale countenance, 
however, yet retained its noble and dignified expression. The 








Princess Charlotte discontinued her drawing, yet preserved a cold 
We knew not how to introduce con- 


and melancholy demeanour. 





| 
| 





sional glance at the objects around me. The saloon was spacious, 
In one of those 
moments when the Princess Charlotte had made a successful effort 
to combat busy memory, that she might speak on other subjects 
than that which incessantly occupied her heart, she observed to 
me that this palace had formerly belonged to the Prince Demidoff, 
of whom her family had purchased it. This noble building, now 
so silent and solitary, of which two sorrowing women were the 
sole inhabitants, had then witnessed all those brilliant festivals 
given by the rich Muscovite to the descendants of the Guelfs and 
the Ghibellines. How instructive, how full of change, is the history 
of a palace! As joy dies away in the hearts of men, so also ex- 
pire the flames of the lustres ; and the mournful darkness of the 
saloon affords its silent sympathy to suffering humanity. 

The amiable princess seemed desirous of making compensation 
for the sad constraint which circumstances had imposed on us all. 
Twice towards the end of our visit were her pale features lighted 
up with a faint, sweet smile. She showed to us her album, which 
contained many beautiful emanations from her own mind and 
heart. 

It was not without humid eyes that we took our leave. No 
word was spoken in the carriage; and the whole city seemed to 
have caught a shade of our sadness. The Arno murmuringly rip- 
pled by the foundations of the old Ghibelline mansions upon its 
banks; the rising moon shed its pale light upon the cypress wood 
which frowns above the Villa Strozzi; and the illuminated clock 
upon the dark tower of the old palace indicated the hour of eleven, 
when, amid congenial stillness and gloom, we reached our hotels. 

Early in 1839, ‘‘ Princess Charlotte, daughter of the King Joseph 
Napoleon, died at Sarzana, on her way from Florence to Genoa 
for the benefit of her health. Her decease produced great regret 
where she was known, from her taste for the arts, for which she 
possessed remarkable talents. Since her youth she had been in 
exile with her family, but still entertained an enthusiastic affection 
for France. She resided with the Queen Julia, her mother, in 
Frankfort and Brussels, till the death of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
She traversed the Atlantic to offer consolation to her father, then 
in the United States, the feeble state of her mother’s health having 
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prevented her from going. Princess Charlotte returned to 
Europe in 1822, and she was united to a prince worthy of her, 
Prince Napoleon. His premature death had deeply affected her ; 
and in her turn she has been suddenly takenaway by the breaking 
of a blood-vessel.” 





PELAYO AND THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Ir is the common lamentation of Spanish historiographers, that 
for an obscure and melancholy space of time immediately succeed- 
ing the conquest of their country by the Moslems, its history is a 
mere wilderness of dubious facts, groundless fables, and rash 
exaggerations. Learned men, in cells and cloisters, have worn out 
their lives in vainly endeavouring to connect incongruous events, 
and to account for startling improbabilities, recorded of this 
period. The worthy Jesuit, Padre Abarca, declares that, for 
more than forty years, during which he had been employed in 
theological controversy, he had never found any so obscure and 
inexplicable as those which rise out of this portion of Spanish 
history, and that the only fruit of an indefatigable, prolix, and 
even prodigious study of the subject was a melancholy and morti- 
fying state of indecision. 

During this apocryphal period flourished Pelayo, the deliverer 
of Spain, whose name, like that of William Wallace, will ever be 
linked with the glory of his country; but linked, in like manner, 
by a bond in which fact and fiction are inextricably interwoven. 

The quaint old chronicle of the Moor Rasis, which, though wild 
and fanciful in the extreme, is frequently drawn upon for early 
facts by Spanish historians, professes to give the birth, parentage, 
and whole course of fortune of Pelayo, without the least doubt or 
hesitation. It makes him a son of the Duke of Cantabria, and 
descended, both by father and mother’s side, from the Gothic 
kings of Spain. I shall pass over the romantic story of his child- 
hood, and shall content myself with a scene of his youth, which 
was passed in a castle among the Pyrenees, under the eye of his 
widowed and noble-minded mother, who caused him to be 
instructed in everything befitting a cavalier of gentle birth. While 
the sons of the nobility were revelling amid the pleasures of a 
licentious court, and sunk in that vicious and effeminate indulgence 
which led to the perdition of unhappy Spain, the youthful Pelayo, 
in his rugged mountain-school, was steeled to all kinds of hardy 
exercises. A great part of his time was spent in hunting the 
bears, the wild boars, and the wolves, with which the Pyrenees 
abounded ; and so purely and chastely was he brought up by his 
good lady-mother, that, if the ancient chronicle from which I draw 
my facts may be relied on, he had attained his one-and-twentieth 
year without having once sighed for woman ! 

Nor were his hardy contests confined to the wild beasts of the 
forest. Occasionally he had to contend with adversaries of a 
more formidable character. The skirts and defiles of these 
border mountains were often infested by marauders from the Gallic 
plains of Gascony. The Gascons, says an old chronicler, were a 

people who used smooth words when expedient, but force when 
they had power, and were ready to lay their hands on everything 
they met. Though poor, they were proud; for there was not 
one who did not plume himself on being a hidalgo, or the son of 
somebody. 

At the head of a band of these needy hidalgos of Gascony was 


a gentle damsel, of marriageable age, and exceeding fair to look 
upon. He was attended by a trusty clerk from his comptoir, 
and a man-servant ; while another servant led a hackney, laden 
with bags of money, with which he intended to purchase merchan- 
dise. 

When the Gascons heard of this wealthy merchant and his 
convoy passing through the mountains, they thanked their stars, 
for they considered all peaceful men of traffic as lawful spoil, sent 
by Providence for the benefit of hidalgos like themselves, of valour 
and gentle blood, who lived by the sword. Placing themselves in 
ambush in a lonely defile by which the travellers had to pass, 
they silently awaited their coming. In a little while they beheld 
them approaching. The merchant was a fair, portly man, in a 
buff surcoat and velvet cap. His looks bespoke the good cheer of 
his native city, and he was mounted on a stately, well-fed steed, 
while his wife and daughter paced gently on palfreys by his side. 

The travellers had advanced some distance in the defile, when 
the Bandoleros rushed forth and assailed them. The merchant, 
though but little used to the exercise of arms, and unwieldy in his 
form, yet made valiant defence, having his wife and daughter and 
money-bags at hazard. He was wounded in two places, and 
overpowered ; one of his servants was slain, the other took to 
flight. 

The freebooters then began to ransack for spoil, but were disap- 
pointed at not finding the wealth they had expected. Putting 
their swords to the breast of the trembling merchant, they de- 
manded where he had concealed his treasure, and learned from 
him of the hackney that was following, laden with money. Over- 
joyed at this intelligence, they bound their captives to trees, and 
awaited the arrival of the golden spoil. 

On this same day Pelayo was out with his huntsmen among the 
mountains, and had taken his stand on a rock, at a narrow pass, to 
await the sallying forth of a wild boar. Close by him was a page 
conducting a horse, and at the saddle-bow hung his armour; for 
he always prepared for fight among these border mountains. 
While thus posted, the servant of the merchant came flying from 
the robbers. On beholding Pelayo, he fell on his knees, and 
implored his life ; for he supposed him to be one of the band. It 
was some time before he could be relieved from his terror and 
made to tell his story. When Pelayo heard of the robbers, he 
concluded they were the crew of Gascon hidalgos upon the 
scamper. Taking his armour from the page, he put on his helmet, 
slung his buckler round his neck, took lance in hand, and mount- 
ing his steed, compelled the trembling servant to guide him to the 
scene of action. At the same time he ordered the page to seek 
his huntsmen, and summon them to his assistance. 

When the robbers saw Pelayo advancing through the forest 
with a single attendant on foot, and beheld his rich armour spark. 
ling in the sun, they thought a new prize had fallen into their 
hands; and Arnaud and two of his companions, mounting their 
horses, advanced to meet him. As they approached, Pelayo sta- 
tioned himself in a narrow pass between two rocks, where he could 
only be assailed in front, and bracing his buckler and lowering his 
lance, awaited their coming. 

‘¢ Who and what are ye?’’ cried he; “and what seek ye in 
this land ?”’ 

‘¢ We are huntsmen,”’ replied Arnaud; “and, lo! our game 
runs into our toils.”’ 

‘“« By my faith,” replied Pelayo, ‘‘ thou wilt find the game more 





one Arnaud, a broken-down cavalier. He and four of his fol- 
lowers were well armed and mounted; the rest were a set of 


scamper-grounds on foot, furnished with darts and javelins. They | 


were the terror of the border,—here to-day and gone to-morrow— 
sometimes in one pass, sometimes in another. They would make 
sudden inroads into Spain, scour the roads, plunder the country, 
and were over the mountains and far away, before a force could be 
collected to pursue them. 

Now it happened one day, that a wealthy burgher of Bordeaux, 
who was a merchant trading with Biscay, set out on a journey for 


that province. As he intended to sojourn there for a season, he 
took with him his wife, who was a goodly dame, and his daughter, 





readily roused than taken! Have at thee for a villain!” 
So Saying, he put spurs to his horse and ran full speed upon 
| him. The Gascon, not expecting so sudden an attack from a 
| single horseman, was taken by surprise. He hastily couched his 
| lance, but it merely glanced on the shield of Pelayo, who sent his 
| own through the middle of his breast, and threw him out of his 
| saddle to the earth. One of the other robbers made at Pelayo, 
| and wounded him slightly in the side, but received a blow from the 
sword of the latter, which cleft his skullcap and sank into his 
| brain. His companion, seeing him fall, put spurs to his steed 
| and galloped off through the forest. 
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Beholding several other robbers on foot coming up, Pelayo | should be molested by any of the scattered band of robbers,,, The 
returned to his station between the rocks, where he was assailed | bodies of the slain marauders were buried, and the corpse, of the 
by them all at once. He received two of their darts on his buckler, | servant was laid upon one of the horses captured in the. battle. 
a javelin razed his cuirass, and, glancing down, wounded his | Having formed their cavalcade, they pursued their way slowly up 
horse. Pelayo then rushed forth and struck one of the robbers | one of the steep and winding passes of the Pyrenees. 
dead ; the others beholding several huntsmen advancing, took to| Toward sunset, they arrived at the dwelling of a holy hermit. 
flight, but were pursued, and several of them taken. | It was hewn out of the living rock; there was a cross over the 
The good merchant of Bordeaux and his family beheld this | door, and before it was a great spreading oak, with a sweet spring 
scene with trembling and amazement, for never had they looked | of water at its foot. The body of the faithful servant who had 
upon such feats of arms. They considered Don Pelayo as a | fallen in the defence of his lord was buried close by the wall of 
leader of some rival band of robbers ; and when the bonds were | this sacred retreat, and the hermit promised to perform masses for 
loosed by which they were tied to the trees, they fell at his feet and | the repose of his soul. Then Pelayo obtained from the holy 
implored mercy. The females were soonest undeceived, especially | father consent that the merchant’s wife and daughter should pass 
the daughter; for the damsel was struck with the noble counte- | the night within his cell; and the hermit made beds of moss for 
nance and gentle demeanour of Pelayo, and said to herself— | them, and gave them his benediction; but the damsel found little 
‘* Surely nothing evil can dwell in so goodly and gracious a form.” | rest, so much were her thoughts occupied by the youthful cham- 
Pelayo now sounded his horn, which echoed from rock to rock, | pion who had rescued her from death or dishonour. 
and was answered by shouts and horns from various parts of the Peiavo, however, was visited by no such wandering of the mind, 
mountains. The merchant’s heart misgave him at these signals, | but, wrapping himself in his mantle, slept soundly by the foun- 
and especially when he beheld more than forty men gathering | tain under the tree. At midnight, when everything was buried in 
from glen and thicket. They were clad in hunters’ dresses, and | deep repose, he was awakened from his sleep, and beheld tlie 
armed with boar-spears, darts, and hunting swords; and many | hermit before him, with the beams of the moon shining upon his 
of them led hounds in long leashes. All this was a new and wild | silver hai: and beard. 
scene to the astonished merchant ; nor were his fears abated when ‘« This is no time,” said the latter, “to be sleeping; arise, and 
he saw his servant approaching with the hackney, laden with | listen to my words, an hear of the great work for which thow art 
money-bags ; ‘‘ for of a certainty,”’ said he to himself, ‘‘ this will | ¢hosen! ” 


be too tempting a spoil for these wild hunters of the mountains.’’ | Then Pelayo arose, and seated himself on a rock, and the her- 
Pelayo, however, took no more notice of the gold than if it had | mit continued his discourse :— 
been so much dross; at which the honest burgher marvelled | ‘* Behold,” said he, ‘‘ the ruin of Spain is at hand! It will be 


exceedingly. He ordered that the wounds of the merchant | delivered into the hands of strangers, and will become a prey to 
should be dressed, and his own examined. On taking off his | the spoiler. Its children will be slain, or carried into captivity ; 
cuirass, his wound was found to be but slight; but his men were | or such as may escape these evils will harbour with the beasts of 
so exasperated at seeing his blood, that they would have put the | the forest or the eagles of the mountain. The thorn and’ bramble 
captive robbers to instant death, had he not forbidden them to do | will spring up where now are seen the corn-field, the vine, and 
them any harm. the olive ; and hungry wolves will roam in place of peaceful flocks 

The huntsmen now made a great fire at the foot of a tree, and | and herds. But thou, my son, tarry not thou to see these thigs, 
bringing a boar which they had killed, cut off portions, and | for thou canst not prevent them. Depart on a pilgrimageé’to the 
roasted them, or broiled them on the coals. Then drawing forth sepulchre of our blessed Lord in Palestine; purify thyself by prayer ; 
loaves of bread from their wallets, they devoured their food half | enrol thyself in the order of chivalry ; and prepare for the great 
raw, with the hungry relish of huntsmen and mountaineers. The | work of the redemption of thy country ; for to thee it will be 
merchant, his wife, and daughter looked at all this, and wondered ; given to raise it from the depth of its affliction.” 


for they had never beheld so savage a repast. < Pelayo would have inquired farther into the evils thus foretold, 
Pelayo then inquired of them if they did not desire to eat: they | but the hermit rebuked his curiosity. 
were too much in awe of him to decline, though they felt a loath- ‘« Seek not to know more,” said he, ‘than Heaven is pleased to 


ing at the thought of partaking of this hunter’s fare; but he | reveal. Clouds and darkness cover its designs, and prophesy is 
ordered a linen cloth to be spread under the shade of a great oak, | never permitted to lift up, but in part, the veil that rests upon the 
on the grassy margin of a clear running stream; and to their asto- | future.” 
nishment they were served, not with the flesh of the boar, but with The hermit ceased to speak, and Pelayo laid himself down again 
dainty cheer, such as the merchant had scarcely hoped to find out | to take repose; but sleep was a stranger to his eyes. 
of the walls of his native city of Bordeaux. When the first rays of the rising sun shone upon the tops of tae 
The good burgher was of a community renowned for gastrono- | mountains, the travellers assembled round the fountain beneath 
mic prowess: his fears having subsided, his appetite was now | the tree, and made their morning’s repast. Then, having received 
awakened, and he addressed himself manfully to the viands that | the benediction of the hermit, they departed in the freshness of 
were set before him. His daughter, however, could not eat; her | the day, and descended along the hollow defiles leading ito the 
eyes were ever and anon stealing to gaze on Pelayo, whom she | interior of Spain. The good merchant was refreshed by sleep and 
regarded with gratitude for his protection, and admiration for his | by his morning’s meal ; and when he beheld his wife and daughter 
valour : and now that he had laid aside his helmet, and she beheld | thus secure by his side, and the hackney laden with his treasure 
his lofty countenance glowing with manly beauty, she thought him | close behind him, his heart was light in his bosom, and he carolled 
something more than mortal. The heart of the gentle donzella, | a chanson as he went, and the woodlands echoed to his song. But 
says the ancient chronicler, was kind and yielding; and had | Pelayo rode in silence, for he revolved in his mind the portentous 
Pelayo thought fit to ask the greatest boon that love and beauty | words of the hermit ; and the daughter of the merchant ever and 
could bestow—doubtless meaning her fair hand—she could not | anon stole looks at him full of tenderness and admiration, and deep 
have had the cruelty to say him nay. Pelayo, however, had no sighs betrayed the agitation of her bosom. 
such thoughts: the love of woman had never yet entered his At length they came to the foot of the mountains, where the 
heart ; and though he regarded the damsel as the fairest maiden | forests and the rocks terminated, and an open and secure country 
he had ever beheld, her beauty caused no perturbation in his lay before the travellers. Here they halted, for their roads were 
breast. widely different. When they came to part, the merchant and his 
When the repast was over, Pelayo offered to conduct the mer- | wife were loud in thanks and benedictions, and the good burgher 
chant and his family through the defiles of the mountains, lest they | would fain have given Pelayo the largest of his sacks of gold; 
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but the young man put it aside witha smile. ‘‘ Silver and gold,” 
said he, ** need I not ; but if 1 have deserved aught at thy hands, 
give me thy prayers, for the prayers of a good man are above all 
price.” 

In the mean time the daughter had spoken never a word. At 
length she raised her eyes, which were filled with tears, and looked 
timidly at Pelayo, and her bosom throbbed; and after a violent 
struggle between strong affection and virgin modesty, her heart 
relieved itself by words. 

“¢ Senior,” said she, ‘‘ I know that I am unworthy of the notice 
of so noble a cavalier; but suffer me to place this ring upon a 
finger of that hand which has so bravely rescued us from death ; 
aud when you regard it, you may consider it as a memorial of 
your owa valour, and not of one who is too humble to be remem- 
bered by you.’ 

With these words she drew a ring from her finger, and put it 
upon the finger of Pelayo; and having done this, she blushed and 
trembled at her own boldness, and stood as one abashed, with her | 
eyes cast down upon the earth. 

Pelayo was moved at the words of the simple maiden, and at the | 
touch of her fair hand, and at her beauty, as she stood thus trem- 
bling and in tears before him; but as yet he knew nothing of 
woman, and his heart was free from the snares of love. ‘‘ Amiga,” | 
(friend,) said he, ‘‘ I accept thy present, and will wear it in | 
remembrance of thy goodness.’’ So saying, he kissed her on the | 
cheek. 

The damsel was cheered by these words, and hoped that she had | 
awakened some tenderness in his bosom; but it was no such thing, 
says the grave old chronicler, for his heart was devoted to higher | 
and more sacred matters: yet certain it is that he always guarded | 
well that ring. 

When they parted, Pelayo remained with his huntsmen on a | 
cliff, watching that no evil might befal them until they were far | 
beyond the skirts of the mountain ; and the damsel often turned 
to look at him, until she could no longer discern him, for the dis- 
tance and the tears that dimmed her eyes. 

And for that he had accepted her ring, says the ancient chroni- 
cler, she considered herself wedded to him in her heart, and would 
never marry ; nor could she be brought to look with eyes of affec- 
tion upon any other man, but, for the true love which she bore 
Pelayo, she lived and died a virgin. And she composed a book 
which treated of love and chivalry, and the temptations of this 
mortal life; and one part discoursed of celestial matters, and it 
was called ‘“ The Contemplations of Love ;’’ because, at the time 
she wrote it, she thought of Pelayo, and of his having accepted 
her jewel, and called her by the gentle appellation of ‘‘ Amiga.” 
And often thinking of him in tender sadness, and of her never 
having beheld him more, she would take the book, and would read 
it as if in his stead ; and while she repeated the words of love which 
it contained, she would endeavour to fancy them uttered by Pelayo, 
and that he stood before her. 








ATMOSPHERIC EFFECTS. 


We are all aware, if the weather be damp and foggy, that a 
listless and languid state is produced ; whilst during dry weather, 
however cold it may be, there is a feeling of light-heartedness and 
cheerfulness pervading the whole system. In the first instance 
the atmosphere is robbing us of our electricity, which it greatly 
absorbs ; in the latter case the dryness of the air is such, that it 
leaves us in possession of the electricity which seems to belong to 
us: hence the buoyancy of spirits on the cold and frosty days of 
December and January, and the suicidal despondency of November ; 
and hence the elasticity, the life and animation of the Frenchman— 
the sluggish heavy movement of the Dutchman—the variable feel- 
ings of the Englishman, one day full of hope and cheerfulness, 
and the next day at war with himself and all the rest of mankind. 
To every one, in damp moist conditions of the atmosphere, flannel 
is a great comfort, bat silk is the most useful covering of the body : 
it is by far the best friend and comforter that can be applied. We 


conductor is it; hence, if worn next to the skin, the air caanot 
absorb the electricity of the human body. Silk waistcoats, draw- 
ers and stockings of the same material, areofthe greatest service 
during the humid state of the winter months of this country. The 
hypochondriac, the nervous, will derive from them more benefit 
than from the most active tonic, and they will prove a more invi- 
gorating cordial than any spirituous dram ; nor are the effects tran- 
sient, fora buoyancy of spirits and an agreeable warmth are thus 
diffused over the whole frame. Patients, too, during mercurial 
influence, are much better wrapped in silk than even when confined 
to bed.—Dr. Sigmond. 





CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
NO. V. 
WALKS UPON THE ISLAND OF HONAN. 

Turis island lies in the river opposite to the city of Canton, and 
is about eight miles in length, and nearly one-third of that in its 
greatest breadth. Its shape and position will be seen by a refer- 
ence to the map of the Canton river, No. 66. It has long been 
well known to foreign visitors, as it has afforded them space for 
inhaling sweet draughts of fresh air, and for enjoying the whole. 
some effects of recreative exercise. I have heard of quarrels and 
fights which took place between foreigners and natives, and have 
witnessed what would have ended in something of the same kind 
had I not interposed ; but I must do the Chinese the justice to say, 
that I think the strangers were most worthy of blame. They 
condescended to resent the abuse of a few dirty urchins, or ven- 
tured to take greater liberties than the laws against trespassing 
allowed them, and so words led to blows, and valour was over- 
matched by numbers. A traveller might traverse the length and 
breadth of the island, and never meet more serious opposition than 
what a little coolness, set off by a little philanthropy, might fairly 
overcome. A great number of tanka-boats hover near the landing- 
places in front of the factories to convey passengers to the island, 
the Fa Te Gardens, or to any other place whither inclination may 
lead them. As we descend towards the point of embarkation, the 
boat-women, guessing our object, are always loud and pressing in 
their invitation, and prefer their several claims with an enthusiasm 
that seems to have something of real friendship about it. These 
boats are the epitome of a dwelling-house, and present all the most 
essential comforts in miniature. The visitors are of course intro- 
duced into the principal apartment, which is not furnished with 
moveable seats, as at Macao, but has a settle extending round it, 
whereon we range ourselves, and find shelter from the wind and the 
rain, or from the torrid rays of the sun in summer. For neatness 
the apartment can scarcely find an equal ; which distinguishing at- 
tribute in the Chinese character is nowhere displayed in a more 
engaging manner than in one of these floating habitations. A 
corner is generally occupied by a niche, or, in humble phraseology, 
a cupboard, dedicated to some deity, or to the manes of departed 
ancestors. An odorous match smokes in honour of them at dawn, 
and again at sun-down, while a candle casts its flickering gleams 
over their imaginary presence during the watches of the night. A 
Chinese landscape, a poetic conceit in graphic, or, as the natives 
call them, everlasting characters, a patch of gilded paper, or per- 
haps a foreign print, adorns the walls of this tasteful apartment. 
But it is not unusual to see the picture of a Chinese beauty, with 
her finely-arched and pencilled eyebrows, and her eyes melting in 
a smile of fondness. For, whatever we may choose to talk about 
the degraded condition of Chinese females, their countrymen ap- 
pear to reckon handsome women among the chief glories of their 
land ; * Heaven above, and -Soo-chow below,’’ a city in the pro- 
vince of Keangnan,—i. e. the latter is an earthly paradise corres- 
ponding to the one in heaven,—say the coiners of an old adage, 
because, as a Chinaman who spoke English indifferently well said, 
‘* the women there are above all.’’ 

After crossing the river, which is rather less than a furlong in 
width, we land at a flight of steps formed by slabs of granite, and 





know that if a silk handkerchief be perfectly dry, lightning the 
most aecumulated could not pass through it, so decided a non- 


proceed up a narrow lane in front of an elegant liitle temple, and 
steer our way thence through two or three streets till we come 
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to the side of a canal, which, like all other canals in China, is co- 
vered with living creatures, who dress their food, spread forth 
their viands, rest at noon, and sleep at niget, in a habitation like 
that which wafted us across the river. The shops that line our 
path are meaner in their appearance than those of Canton; they 
are like them open in front, and display rice of various qualities, 
meat, dried fish in abundance, &c. &c. At certain seasons of 
the year we see crickets exposed for sale in bowls covered with 


a wire netting. These tiny insects, this, the most gambling people | 


in the world, treat as fighting-cocks, and lay heavy bets upon 
the issue of a contest. The owner can make them chirp at 
pleasure, which is the menace or prelude of battle, and not the 
song of content, or the serenade of love, wherewith dream-loving 
bards have been so much enamoured. 

At length we cross a bridge built of granite : by means of a pier 
or two, a few slabs, and a parapet of the same material, there is 
formed a strong and durable piece of workmanship. We next pass 
up a very narrow lane, where the tenements afford just room 


upon the floor or a pallet at night. The children are often very 


dirty, and not unfrequently deformed by some cutaneous eruption ; | 


but the mother is always neat, and sometimes gay, in her attire. 


At the top of this lane is a temple sheltered from the sun by the | 


lofty head of a Pombaw or silk tree, distinguished by its fingered 





races upon the landscape is very striking, and conveys a silent 
voucher to the mind that industry and forethought have done their 
best to accommodate the traveller. They are sometimes flanked 
by lofty trees of a very beautiful kind, which were known in this 
country solely from a Chinese drawing, till I gave Mr. Lambert, 
who has published a magnificent work upon cone-bearing trees, 
specimens of the fruit and the leaves. They are a species of Thuja, 
which are a most engaging group of trees and shrubs. The height 
is often between fifty and a hundred feet ; the trunk is garnished 
with many clusters of wreathing and fantastic roots at the base, and 
is not a little remarkable for its jutting knots and protuberances at 
a greater elevation. The young shoots are of a pale green, which 
diversifies the colour of the top, and impresses the beholder with 
an idea of health and vigour. The branches are pendent; and this 
imparts a waving grace to the whole appearance, and suits that 
fondness which we have for ease and pliancy. 

The estimate which a Chinese forms of the productive value 


| of the soil does not prevent him from allowing ample portions 
enough for the family to squat round a table by day, and to nestle | 


leaves, and its long pods filled with the most delicate “ staple” of | 


silk. In Cochin China it is used for stuffing pillows and cushions, 
but it is too brittle for the distaff or the loom. In the front of 
this temple is a small area, where we often see two or three leprous 
women who in their misery come hither with a shadowy hope of 
getting somewhat from the presiding deities. Frequent examples 
convince us that want generates piety orits counterfeit in China ; but 
this phenomenonin the moral world is not, I am afraid, wholly con- 
fined to that country. Their labour, however, is in vain—for nothing 
can come of nothing—save when the philanthropic eye of some 
Christian stranger lights upon them in compassion, and the slender 
pittance of afew copper pieces is dropped into their half-withered 
hands. This disease is not like that mentioned so often in Holy 
Scripture, for in that the centre of the sore was lower than the sur- 
face of the skin, but in this the integuments or natural covering of 
the body become like a piece of board in hardness, the features 
swollen and singularly rounded, while the extremities waste by the 
stealthy advances of this horrible malady. ‘I feel no pain,’’ is the 
melancholy acknowledgment of the patient, who augurs from this 
fact that any cure or spontaneous restoration are things beyond the 
bounds of hope. After the bestowment of a little charity, and a sigh 
at their sad lot, we press towards a rising knoll, and reach a clump 
of bamboo trees, under which the deluded votaress burns her 
tapers, her gilded paper, her stick of fragrant wood, and pours out 
libations to she knows not what. ‘‘ What are you doing?” in- 
quired the stranger as he gazed upon the various emblems of wor- 
ship. ‘‘I am poor and friendless, and therefore am I come to 
seek help of the deity that haunts the shade of this green and 
shady grove,” was something like the answer she returned. A 
scene like this enables us to realize with homefelt conviction what 
a forlorn, empty, and futile thing idolatry is. 

From the top of the elevation whereon we are supposed to be 
standing, we get the first glimpse of the country, at which the lungs 
expand, the heart beats with new vigour, and the eye seems to 
drink the verdure that is spread before it. The substratum or 
rock upon which this island rests is red sandstone, and conse- 
quently yields a greater proportion of clay to aid the labours of 
tillage than the peninsula of Macao, which is mostly composed of 
granite. It presents a few pleasing undulations, but little that 
deserves to be called a hill—a fact that agrees very well with what 
we might expect from the nature of the rock; although in Borneo 
Proper, the hills, though composed of sandstone, are sharp, steep, 
and ridgy. 

The terraces which part the fields and guide our steps to 
the remoter villages are paved with granite, and are wide enough 
to allow two persons to walk abreast. The effect of these ter- 





for the interment of the dead ; and so here and there we behold 
a rising hillock consecrated to this purpose. ~He has a peculiar 
attachment to hills, because he has learned that by their agency 
he obtains the buoyant and fleecy cloud, the ‘upper and the 
nether springs,” and the chief features in a goodly prospect: 
he therefore commends the relics of parent, brother, or friend 
to spots so much affected by himself while living. The eight 
genii (six male and two female) of the national mythology 
are supposed to haunt the mountain brow or the hilly ridge; and 
thus the enchantment of idolatrous association is marshalled 
on the side of a natural choice ; for the disembodied spirit is ima- 
gined to enter at once into such happy fellowships, and yet at the 
same time to hover about the highly-favoured dust of its corporeal 
tenement. The hearts of this people are fraught with superstitious 
notions; an inference we gather not from their statements 
when questions are put to them, but from what they do while fol- 
lowing the free and unrestrained bias of their own minds. 

On the top of a hillock devoted to the purpose just mentioned, 
stands, in the midst of a sylvan scene, a Buddhist temple, of smali 
elevation, but with a spacious ground-plot. Here at day-fall the 
attendant of the priest$ beats a large drum, shaped not unlike a cask, 
and resting by one side upon astand. The head is made of hide, 
and kept distended by means of large, broad-headed nails. By the 
sound of this drum vespers are announced, and the priests sum- 
moned to prayer ; but not unfrequently it is the only rite of worship 
for the day. We entered the temple, talked with the priests, and 
viewed the altars, on which are placed urns of various shapes and 
sizes, but generally in threes, two sides and the middle. The same 
arrangement we see onall our chimney-pieces, and it seems to have 
been taught us by Nature. The priests are generally a stupid race of 
men, who make a merit of knowing little and caring less about the 
‘dusty’? matters of this life ; and hence they exert but little 
influence upon the minds of the common people, and will never 
form any important obstacle in the path of Christianity. Not far 
from this temple we find the tombstone erected to the memory of 
‘“* Doctor Le,’’a Franciscan friar, who died in 1669 at Canton. One 
side of the inscription is in Chinese, and the other Latin. I may 
just remark, that a hill (shan in the Chinese phraseology) is 
often equivalent to burial-ground ; and hence the poor Franciscan 
was interred in consecrated ground of the Celestial Empire. 

As one or two of us were threading our way among the narrow 
streets that lay between us and the country in another direction, 
we encountered a procession of Taou priests, who followed a port- 
able altar borne by some of their attendants and a small band of 
music. In the course of their lustration, they visited each of the 
little chapels, gates, and niches within the district. Amidst the 
loud and ear-stunning strains of the heang teih, or Chinese clarionet, 
and the drum that never learned what rhythm means, my friend 
saluted and shook hands with the priests, who made me as they 
passed courteous acknowledgments of the softest refinement. 
Their hair was gathered into a knot upon the crown of the head, 
and confined in its place by a sort of wooden skewer. The reader 
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is perhaps aware that the Tartars compelled the Chinese to shear 
off the hair and leave only a small commodity upon the crown of 
the head. The Chinaman’s queue is, therefore, a badge of his 
slavery, though use has taught him to regard the custom 
now as very becoming. Anterior to the Tartar conquest, 
1644, the hair was wreathed into a knot upon the crown of 
the head, and confined in its place by a pin, just like the people of 
Lewchew. These priests then adhere, we see, to the ancient 
usage, because they are, as I apprehend, the indigenous priests of 
the country, and the representatives of the most ancient sacer- 
dotal order in the world. 

In one of our walks we went to the residence of a Fokien 
gentleman, who, it seems, had purchased rank, and was therefore 
allowed to wear the insignia and paraphernalia thereof. Here- 
ditary honours are scarce things in China, and nothing is noble 
which has not the imperial stamp to authenticate it ; and hence a 
man who has not talents to achieve merit, is glad to purchase the 
emblems of it by money, and so wears the ornaments of office 
without the incumbrance of its duties. Sinecures in China are 
costly, not lucrative, as with us. This residence was, as usual, a 
cluster of dwellings, or, in other words, a system of roofings ; none 
of these exceeded one story in height, and the largest not more 
than twenty-five fect in span. An edifice of this kind looks like 
a group of cottages, neatly constructed of thin blueish bricks. 
The front resembled a row of dwellings, of which the nigher per- 
tained to the attendants and retainers, and the furthest to the 
master of the house. Each dwelling was marked by a receding in 
the facade, so that it was parted from its neighbour by a sort of 
balustrade without moulding or any other ornament. Below the 
eaves, there was a white border, charged with figures in relief of 
various kinds, but chiefly landscapes. This we may style the 
frieze, and pronounce it to be a very pretty and ingenious way of 
ornamenting a wall, which is otherwise plain, and well fitted to act 
as a foil to set off embellishment. The badges of office were 
ranged on each side within a portico, and may be noticed one by 
one, as they afford a sample of Chinese taste in this way. The 
first thing was a board, on which the name and honours of the 
great man were written; the second, a cylindrical umbrella, which 
is carried not only to screen his head from the sun, but by a little 
sleight-of-hand is made to whirl round and produce a refreshing 
eddy at the same time—it answers the twofold purpose of a fan 
and parasol 3 the third item was a shovel-like umbrella, or yu 
sheen, and is, in fact, a fan upon a large scale; the fourth con- 
sisted of sundry wands or batons, for the defence of the officer in 
ease of attack; the fifth was an assortment of hats made of iron 
netting, and ornamented with a feather that looks like a goose- 
quill,—these are worn by fellows who give the halloo, or magis- 
terial shout, and were, like the rest of the insignia, fresh and new. 
We entered the hal!, where two lines of chairs, one on each side, 
compose with the frontispiece a quadrangie, and when desired to 
sit down, took our seat upon the ‘‘lowest room,” or the first 
chair in the line, while our host, as a matter of course, bade us to 
come up higher. We had in miniature a practical commentary 
upon the advice given in Prov. xxv. 6, 7, which was applied and 
enforced by the great model of Christian politeness as well as of 
every other perfection. Without this quadrangle, on each side 
towards the wall, stood tables strewed with books for the use of 
the scholars, who were the sons of the master, nurtured under the 





care of a private tutor. This gentleman treated us very courte- 


ously, and showed us a large book containing various specimens of | J 
| were the granddaughters of our host, and ran to get a nearer view 


calligraphy as a guide to himself and his pupils; for in China the 
art of ‘* writing fair ’’ is one of the accomplishments of the schclar, 
and ranks next in order after a skill in composition. To express 
beautiful sentiments in apt and pithy language, and to put the 
same upon paper in a graceful delineation, comprise no inconsider- 
able portion of literary qualification in China. In the book afore- 
said was a landscape which represented the Meilin Hills, in the 
province of Fokien, with two figures like human beings, which 
he called “ footze.”” But the day was declining, so that we were 


walls on both sides were covered with long labels of white written 
over with moral sentences. The dignified but easy manners of 
the teacher, and the mild deportment of the youths, agreed very 
well with this literary display, and were a proof of tke effect of moral 
education, though true philosophy and true religion had no share 
therein. 

We had permission, on one occasion, to visit the residence of a 
Hong merchant upon this island, which is one of the fairest speci- 
mens of Chinese taste in the neighbourhood of Canton. It is 
made up, like the one just referred to, of a multitude of buildings. 
It is now in a neglected state, and seems to sympathise with its 
owner, who has lost four of his sons by death. The frontage of 
the first building or portico, which leads us to the ancestorial hall, 
is very imposing. The eaves project a good distance from the 
wall, or we should say rather the wall is built several feet from. the 
margin of the roof, so as to produce the effect of a verandah with- 
out any violation of unity: this is supported by four pillars and 
the lateral walls. The pillars are square, and have very little to 
distinguish the base, the shafts, or the capital, from each other. 
They are connected together near the top by a beam, which 
supports the edge of the roof by means of several that are very 
curiously carved, and compensate for the want of capital in the 
columns. Corresponding to each pillar is the Chung hea, or 
system of cross-beams and queen-posts, which constitutes one of 
the distinguishing features of Chinese architecture, and is often- 
times the subject of the mest elaborate workmanship. The ances- 
torial temple stood at the remote side of the quadrangle into which 
the portico opens, and seemed to be a building of no mean preten- 
sions. It was open on one side as usual, and has its ceiling sup- 
ported by plain round pillars of teak, or Indian hard-wood. On 
the opposite wall was a niche, where the spirits of the dead are 
imagined to hold their session from time to time either in person 
or by their representatives. Over this was the sun in full orb, 
stained with red, as that luminary looks when seen through a mist, 
the only time when mortals can dwell long upon it in steadfast gaze. 
The urns and bowls were ranged upon a table or altar before this 
niche, just as they usually are in the temples of the Buddhist reli- 
gion ; and hence from this and many other evidences I infer that 
the early propagators introduced the worship of the ‘‘ three 
Buddhs,’’ with other foreign heroes, but adopted in part the ritual 
that they found ready made to hand in China. In one of the 
apartments of the dwelling-house was set up asmall tablet of wood, 
in honour of a departed son, with a bench in front of it, whereon 
were placed a cup of tea and two smali pans of rice. Thus 
memory in fond idolatry broods over the dead, and imagines them 
still capable of receiving those kind attentions which soothed them 
while living. The hall for receiving visitors attracted and deserved 
the greatest part of our attention : it was open in front, with walls 
panelled, often with borders of fretwork, which enclosed pictures 
of different objects of nature, landscapes, &c. At the upper end 
isa settle or divan, about four or five feet in breadth, with a small 
table at the medial point, with a cushion of mat-work on each side. 
On this two friends may lean, and tell their free hearts in social 
converse. The rest of the settle is adorned with flower-stands, 
vases of antique workmanship, censers, and other rarities. The 
gardens were extensive, but out of order. The objects that at- 
tracted my attention were several standards of the Stillingia sebi- 
fera, or tallow-tree, which were lofty, and threw over us a magni- 
ficent shade. While I was contemplating these handiworks of 
nature, some of our party caught sight of some little girls who 


of them, but their nurses interposed. One of the gentlemen then 
beckoned to them, which had such an influence upon their minds 
that the interdicts of the nurses were instantly disregarded. When 
I came up, strangers and natives were in conversation, and 
seemed to be extremely well pleased with each other. The little 
girls were elegantly attired, and had their faces stained with red 
and white to heighten their beauty, or, in truth, to exchange a 
Chinese complexion for that of a European, So much for the 





compelled to hasten away after a very short inspection. The 


Chinaman’s contempt for the fan kwei. 
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On another occasion we visited the docks, where we found 
more than a dozen vessels just laid down. The men were 
occupied in laying the floors, and seemed to proceed in a 
synchronous order, for all were nearly in the same state of 
forwardness. They have a keel, and a false keel or kelson, 
like our own, a provision suggested to the inventors by the 
nature of the thing; one as the foundation of the fabric, the 
other as the plane of resistance to keep the vessel from sagging to 
leeward. The nails were of iron, and were driven in with the back 
of that most useful instrument a Chinese hatchet. Putty, made of 
the Wootung oil and lime, was put into the seams and joints, in the 
same manner as glue is by carpenters and cabinet-makers. ‘The 
timbers, instead of being bent by means of hot water, are laid over 
a series of broad pans filled with lighted wood : this process chars, 
bends, and hardens them atthe same time. But thisis a rude per- 
formance ; and so thought the chief man at the Custom-house, 
who, when informed that we bent ours by the use of hot water, 
said that everything belonging to our naval architecture was supe- 
rior to that of China. I went on board one of the large junks 
which was going to receive a new deck, and so had an opportunity 
of looking at the nature and plan of her build. One thing that 
strikes you is the number and strength of her beams, which, by 
being placed one over the other, divide the length of her hull into 
several compartments, and so interfere not a little with her ‘stow- 
age. Another strange peculiarity arises from enormous beams 
two feet or more in thickness, which rest upon the upper deck, 
and are intended to counteract the straining effect which the 
movement of these ungainly things have in the water when it is 
agitated by a strong breeze. Two other beams resting upon the 
lower deck run from the bows to the bends, that is, nearly from 
one end of the vessel to the other, to keep things in their proper 
places, and compensate by massiveness of bulk the want of 
science and compactness of workmanship. These are not, how- 
ever, the best specimens of Chinese ship-building, for some of the 
smaller craft are neatly finished, and well contrived for going 
through the water. It is in the construction of large vessels that 
skill fails them, and where they have much to learn from Euro- 
peans. 

In returning from one of our excursions, two of my com- 
panions had the curiosity to proceed up a passage between two 
buildings to get a sight at the gardens that lay at its upper end. 
I followed them reluctantly, as unwilling to trespass and to merit 
the reproof of the natives. While I was advising them to proceed 
no further, the bailiff or steward made his appearance, and called 
mea child of the devil, and so forth, for venturing past his door 
without his permission. ‘‘ I am going back,” said I in Chinese, 
‘* and there is no occasion for wrath.’’ The current of abuse con- 
tinuing to flow, the reply was repeated with greater emphasis, 
when the old man, as if stung with self-reproach, threw himself 
into his dwelling as he uttered the same words in a bitter agony of 
spirit. My companion returned, and a crowd of inmates soon 
gathered round us, while the old gentleman kept aloof, lest he 
should encounter a stranger who had run him through with that 
two-edged sword—a cool rebuke. He had doubtless read, for 
such persons fill up their time by study, the many charming 
things which Chinese novelists had written about gentleness and 
self-possession, and felt they would have applauded. my conduct, 
but condemned his own. 





SINGULAR METHODS OF STUDY. 


Ir is recorded of Anthony Magliabechi, that his attention was 
continually absorbed day and night among his books. Anold cloak 
served him for a gown in the day, and for bed-clothes at night; he 
had one straw chair for his table, and another for his bed, in which 
he generally remained fixed, in the midst of a heap of volumes 
and papers, until he was overpowered with sleep. With all this 
intense application to reading, his knowledge was well estimated in 
the observation applied to him—that he was a learned man among 
booksellers, and a bookseller among the learned. David Blondel, 
a Protestant minister in the 17th century, was esteemed one of 





those who had the greatest knowledge of ecclesiastical and civil 
history. He had a very singular way of studying ; he lay on the 
ground, and had round about him the books which he wanted for 
the work he was upon. Descartes used to lie in bed sixteen hours 
every day, with the curtains drawn and windows shut. He 
imagined that in that easy and undisturbed situation he had more 
command over his mind than when it was interrupted by external 
objects. And Malebranche used to meditate with his windows 
shut, as the light was a disturbance to him. Mezerai, the famous 
historian, used to study and write by candle-light, even at noon- 
day in summer ; and, as if there was no sun in the world, he always 
waited upon his company to the door with a candle in his hand. 





A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


How many essays have been written on that simple word hap. 
piness, from the times posterior to Miss Hannah More’s charming 
poem entitled ‘‘ Search after Happiness,’’ to the present day! 
when it seems to be conceded, that Happiness is a celestial resi- 
dent, who has no-home on earth, and whose ‘visits are few and 
far between ;”’ that she only comes now and then to say, that we 


| must not expect to be intimately acquainted with her till we seek 


her in her own region of life and glory, where she dwetis in the 
presence of the Creator. 

Let us then cease to repine that she so constantly eludes our 
pursuit, and take the best substitutes we can find,—cheerfulness 
and contentment. 

It wou!d be a utilitarian service, not unworthy the projects of 
the present day, to prove that these qualities are within the reach 
of all; but I am not sanguine enough of success to attempt it. 
An habitual discipline of mind, however, will secure a comfortable 
portion of contentment, and a conscience at peace with itself will 
conjure up its partner, cheerfulness : it must be confessed, never- 
theless, that conscience is not apt to be perfectly at peace with 
itself; and the higher the standard, the less there is of self-com- 
placency. 

There is one great truth connected with this subject which 
illustrates most powerfully the goodness of God. Contentment is 
not oftener the portion of the rich than of the poor; neither does 
it ally itself to rank or intellect. One of the most contented 
people I ever heard of, was one among the least gifted. She was 
uncouth in her figure and gait, and deeply pitted with the small- 
pox, which she had had severely in her youth. By daily labour 
she supported an aged mother; and they occupied a room 
furnished with the bare necessaries of life. Let not the wealthy 
disdain ‘‘ the simple annals of the poor.’’ She often spoke of her 
success in life with fervent gratitude, and said it seemed to her a 
miracle how she had risen in the world, so as to be able to “‘ keep 
house.’’ 

Her idea of affluence was bounded to a sufficient supply of 
work to enable her to clothe herself suitably for the season, to 
furnish three meals a-day, and to pay an annual rent of twelve 
dollars for her room. This last demand she considered exorbitant, 
and said, ‘‘ if she consulted only her‘own comfort, she would not 
submit to it, but Marm must live well—she was used to it, and 
could not be reduced in her old age: then, upon second thoughts, 
she did not so much blame her landlord, for the prices of every- 
thing had risen, and it was natural enough that rent should rise 
too.” At length, however, she said, with something like gloom, 
‘that they must move ;—the landlord had raised their rent from 
twelve to fourteen dollars, and she could not afford to pay it, and 
if she could, she should think it wrong to be living at such a 
rent.’’ I offered to /end her the two dollars. I would not have 
risked hurting her feelings by offering to give them. She said, 
‘*No, people must accommodate themselves to their circum- 
stances ; she would move, though it would take her off from 
a day’s work, and she was afraid they should go behind-hand. 
The bedstead must be uncorded, and there was a chest of drawers 
to be moved, and only one pair of hands to doit, but, thank her 
stars, they were strong ones.” 

I proposed sending a hand-cart for the heavy articles, and 
asked how far they were to be carried. ‘‘ Only across the entry,” 
she replied; ‘‘ the landlord can get a higher rent for this room 
than the other, and so that is more suitable for us.’ _ 

She certainly lost none of this blessed quality of contentment 
by getting into a smaller apartment, but said, “the same good 
luck had followed her that did about everything ;—it took less fire 
to warm it, and was every way a saving.”’ 

In time, Sary’s mother died (this was the name she always went 
by), and she became rheumatic and unable to work; and then 
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she got what she called ‘‘a nice snug berth in the almshouse.’’ 
I knew her love of independence so well, that I thought this 
must be a calamity to her; but I found it otherwise. The first 
time I went to see her, she began to enumerate her comforts ; 
said, ‘‘ she had half a bed to herself, and that was as much as she 
had when her mother was living.’’ After she recovered her health, 
which she did in the course of afew months, she preferred remain- 
ing in the almshouse as an assistant. ‘‘I can do more,’ said 
she, “than earn my living ; 1 can do something for the poor, and 
it is but just that I should, for I have been living almost a year 
upon charity; not that I ever felt humbled by it, for we are all 
living upon God’s charity.’’ Sary was something of a philosopher; 
for she added, ‘“ that she knew she was well off there, and it was 
uncertain whether she should ‘better her situation ’ by trying to 
live independently.” 

She certainly had not book-learning, for she could neither write 
nor read; but she had collected a good many sayings, that she 
applied to the affairs of life. The wisdom of them she always 
tested by her own experience, and never yielded her opinion to 
their authority without full conviction. If she had any affecta- 
tion, it was in quoting the observations of men instead of those of 
her own sex; and she always prefaced her quotations by remark- 
ing, ‘‘I have heard sensible men say,’’ &c. 

I recollect one striking instance of her independence of public 
opinion. She prefaced a quotation as usual by, ‘I have heard 
sensible men say, 

‘1f you mend your clothes cn your back, 
For poverty you ‘ll never lack :’ 
now I know ¢hat is not true, for I have mended mine on my back 
a hundred times, and I never yet wanted for anything.” 

Some circumstances took place which rendered it necessary for 
Sary to make a journey. It was upon the whole a trial to her 
equanimity ; but she was too wise to repine at an unavoidable 
evil, and so she made up her mind to perform it for pleasure. It 
was eight long miles ; and then there was a bridge to cross, which 
would cost her twocents. This last difficulty was obviated by 
crossing in a boat below for nothing ; it made her foot-journey two 
miles farther, but she saved her cents. She said, however, ‘‘ that 
it was the hardest job she ever went through for pleasure, and, 
upon the whole, the dearest one, taking into account the wear 
upon her shoes.” I will not farther illustrate my subject, lest 
some one should say, this is not intellectual contentment, but 
mere vegetation... It may be so; for God ripens fruits, flowers, 
and plants by his sunshine; and he will watch over the humblest 
mind to which he has given existence, even though to the highly- 
gifted it may seem scarcely raised above the clod of the valley*. 





INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION UPON THE DURATION OF LIFE, 


Amonest men of genius, or those who have distinguished | 


themselves in science or literature, life is, at least in modern times, 
of rather a short duration. Mr. Disraeli, in his estimate of the 
literary character, mentions the excitement which all eminent men 
are accustomed to feel, and which, by acting physically on the 
brain, tends naturally to abridge life amongst such persons. But 
the late Niebuhr, the Roman historian, we remember, observes in 
one of his philosophical chapters, that nothing tends more to lon- 
gevity, than the contemplation of projects which one has one’s 
self conceived, in their progress to a successful development. 
Hence generals, who have retired from the field, after having at- 
tained the objects of their warfare according to their wishes, are 
long-lived ; and the historian adduces as an example of what he 
says, the case of Camillus. We can ourselves quote many modern 
instances to confirm this opinion. Marlborough, one of the most 
fortunate leaders that ever commanded an army, lived rather too 
long for his own reputation. Perhaps it is fora contrary reason 
that we see so few British statesmen live long in office. Those 
who lead a party, and are unsuccessful in their plans, die almost 
always prematurely. Witness Pitt, Fox, Canning, &c. But the 
great Bacon died in his sixty-fourth year ; Newton, at eighty-four ; 
Harvey (the discoverer of the circulation), at eighty-eight; Lin- 
nzeus, at seventy-one ; Leibnitz, at seventy; Galileo, at seventy. 
On the contrary, Bichat, a modern, died in his thirty-fourth year ; 
and Davy, before he reached sixty. Amongst 1700 cases of per- 
sons, in all classes of society, who have reached the age of one 
hundred, only one literary man was to be found, and that was 
Fontenelle. We have before us a list of nearly three hundred per- 
sons, men and women, in all parts of the United Kingdom, who 





* From “ The Token, an American Annual,” 


had attained to a great age (in no instance jess than one hundred), 
during the term of years beginning with 1807 and ending in 1823; 
and we cannot discover throughout the whole catalogue a single 
name that has linked itself with an expression or a deed worthy of 
being remembered for an hour. Rather a curious confirmation of 
Niebuhr’s doctrine, just mentioned, is to be found in the ages of 
all the successful painters. The Italian artists, with very few ex- 
ceptions, lived long : Titian was ninety-six ; Spenello was nearly 
one hundred ; Carlo Cignani ninety-one ; Michael Angelo ninety ; 
Leonardo da Vinci seventy-five; Calabresi eighty-six ; Claude 
Lorraine eighty-two; Carlo Maratta eighty-eight; Tintoretti 
eighty-two; Sebastian Ricci seventy-eight; Francesco Albano 
eighty-eight ; Guido sixty-eight ; Guercine seventy-six; John 
Baptist Crespi seventy-six ; Giuseppe Crespi eighty-two ; Carlo 
Dolce seventy ; Andrew Sacchi seventy-four; Zucharelli eighty- 
six; Vernet seventy seven ; and Schidon seventy-six.—Monthly 
Review. 


STOCKHOLM, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF BERNA- 
DOTTE, KING OF SWEDEN. 


THE situation of Stockholm is the most picturesque that can be 
imagined. Built, as its name imports, upon islands, (the termi- 
nation holm signifying island,) and upon the narrow strip of land 
which divides the Malaren from the Baltic, it is a city of the 
waters—a second Venice—or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Venice of the North; but with this difference, that the Venice of 
the Adriatic lies upon low, flat islands, while the Venice of the 
Baltic is built upon hills in the midst of the sea. Rocks of 
granite rise out of the water, some of them as naked as at the 
creation, and the rest covered with trees, or crowned with build- 
ings. The interior of the city does not altogether correspond 
with the unrivalled beauty of its situation. Though there are many 
public buildings, bridges, squares, and monuments, which are in 
the best taste; though the fine churches, noble quays, and the 
grandest of royal palaces, give to the city an air of magnificence ; 
the private houses are, in general, of very ordinary appearance. 
In the central part of the town, as in the nucleus of all European 
cities, the streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty ; but in the other 
quarters, straight and broad. The royal palace is an immense 
quadrangular pile, of simple and chaste architecture, in the centre 
of the city, and conspicuous from all quarters. Europe can boast 
of few edifices of any kind whose architecture is so noble, and 
whose general aspect is so impressive. When seen from the 
water, the effect of its massive white walls is very imposing ; and 
the palaces, spires, and towers of the city, clustering around the 
vast old pile, form no inapt illustration of the constitution of the 
country—the monarch being the centre of the system, of which 
the people are, however, an important and inseparable part. The 
population of the town is about 80,000, including the persons of 
all descriptions in the employment of the government, and the 
nobility drawn hither by the court. The people are well-dressed, 
orderly, and civil, and a more respectable population in appear- 
ance it would be difficult to find. From the port, the city looks 
like an amphitheatre, rising before you from the quay, street above 
street ; and whichever way you move in the town or its environs, 
you have some new prospect to admire—a prospect of hill, val- 
ley, island, and water; on one hand, ‘‘ the Salt sea,’’ as they call 
it, with its burden of shipping, and on the other, the lake alive 
with steamers, boats, agd water-crafts of all kinds. Though the 
Baltic washes the quays of the city, it is only after having passed 
myriads of islands like those that gird the whole eastern coast ; so 
that the open sea is eighty miles distant. Here, as at Venice, 
boats are in constant use, not like the gondola, but broad, open 
boats, rowed by women, who wait at all the quays, and who seem 
to have the exclusive privilege of conveying passengers by water. 
I have often admired their quiet, modest deportment, sitting in 
their boats, waiting for employment, and employing the intervals 
in knitting, or some such woman’s work. Nothing can be more 
agreeable than a row about the waters of Stockholm. I have 
dreamed away many an hour, floating among the islands, amid 
the most pleasing pictures of scenery, natural and artificial, 
rapidly succeeding each other, and exhilarated by the clear, elastic 
atmosphere of a northern summer. Conceive the beauty of a 
bright, sunny day, in the Malaren, the sky without a cloud, ora 
moonlight scene, the light falling softy on the masses of foliage, 
and the intervening waters, all so still as to seein to sleep. 

Crossing the bridge near the palace a day or two after my 








arrival, I met an open carriage-and-four, with postilions and out- 
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riders: afat old lady occupied the back seat, and, as the carriage 
passed, all the people turned so as to face it, and stopped ; the 
women curtsied, and the men took off their hats and bowed. 
Such, it seems, is the etiquette to be observed towards any of the 
royal family, and this was the Queen, the wife of Bernadotte, once 
Mademoiselle Cléry, the merchant’s daughter of Marseilles. 

The King, her husband, was at the time indisposed, and did 
not go out. In his busy and eventful life, he has seen hard ser- 
vice enough to bend a man of fewer years; but years alone are 
sufficient to bow him down, at the age of seventy-five. Of all the 
French commanders of the Republic and the Empire, he has been 
the most permanently fortunate ; he still retains the highest place 


to which his fortunes ever lifted him; and he alone, of all that | 


numerous and giant progeny to which the French revolution— 
prolific mother !—gave birth, is still in the possession of sovereign 
power. 

Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte was born at Pau, in the Lower 
Pyrenees, the 26th of January, 1764. Originally entering the 
ranks as a private soldier, the extraordinary demands of the times, 
and his own wonderful fortune, led him, by rapid promotion, to 
the rank of colonel, general of brigade, and general of division in 
the Republican armies; afterwards ambassador to Vienna, and 
then minister of war. 
almost at the head of the French generals, and the only one who 
was thought at the time at all capable of making head against the 
usurpations of Napoleon. From necessity or policy, however, he 
gave in his adherence to the Consular Government, and after the 
peace of Luneville, was appointed minister to America, but was 
prevented from going thither by the renewal of the war. On 
Napoleon’s assumption of the Imperial dignity, Bernadotte was 
created marshal of the Empire ; and he commanded in the Impe- 
rial armies at the battles of Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram. In 
1806, he was created Prince of Ponte-Corvo. Such he remained 
till August 1810, when, by a concurrence of most extraordinary 
circumstances, such as happen scarcely once in an age, he was 
chosen Crown-Prince of Sweden, and succeeded to the throne. 

It might be difficult to tell all the motives which led the Swedish 
Diet to this choice. In the German campaign of 1806, fifteen 
hundred Swedes' were taken prisoners on the Trave, to whom he 
showed great kindness, which, together with his conciliatory 
administration in Swedish Pomerania, made him remembered in 
Sweden. An enlarged and liberal policy would have placed the 
crown upon the head of the King of Denmark ; for the contiguous 
position, the similarity of language, the community of blood and 
religion, and the necessities of their own separate weakness, should 
seem to demand the reunion of the three crowns ; but a Danish 
alliance has been hateful to the Swedes ever since the revolt of 
Gustavus Vasa, and the old grudge was too strong for considera- 
tions of political expediency. Besides the family of Denmark, 
there was no other royal family into which it seemed suitable or 
expedient that the crown of Sweden should fall. The star of 
Napoleon was then at its culminating point. It was blazing in 
the zenith. His countenance was a great object, particularly with 
a secondary state like Sweden, and it was thought that the choice 
of one of his marshals would secure it. Bernadotte was one of 


the first of his marshals, and he had been bred a Protestant, a ! 


cireumstance of great importance in the eyes of the strict Luthe- 
rans of Sweden. All these motives together, and perhaps others 
that will ever be kept secret, induced the King, Charles XIII., to 
propose, and the Diet to choose, Bernadotte to be his successor, 
cn the single condition of his embracing the Lutheran religion. 
Bernadotte came into Sweden in October of the same year, and 


was received by Charles XIII. as a son, and by the majority of | 


the Swedes as the Prince and Heir Apparent of their choice. It 
was his aim, as it was his policy, to make himself popular among 
them, and he has so far succeeded as to make them look upon him 
with respect, and even attachment, as a sincere and well-inten- 
tioned Prince, but without any of that enthusiasm which would 
follow a popularone. He looks and acts the King, but he is not 
a great man, though he was a successful military commander. 
Though educated in the midst of republican France, he does not 
understand the rights of the people ; though he owes his crown to 
the choice of their representatives, he has no just conceptions of 
their power, or the authority of their collective will; though he 
affected to make himself a Swede in all things, he has never yet 
learned their language ; though he sought their sympathy, and 
adopted as his motto, ‘The people’s love is my reward,” (Fol- 
kets Kiislek min beléning,) by his latter controversies with the 
Norwegian Storthing and the Swedish press, he has done much 
to alienate their affections from himself and his family. It was 


The revolution of Brumaire found him | 





quite impossible, moreover, for a man of forty-six to change the 
habits of his former life, so as to assimilate them to the far differ. 
ent ones to which the natives of the country were accustomed. 
It was equally impossible for him to pursue, as a Swedish prince, 
the victorious course which he had begun as a French marshal; 
and the re-conquest of Finland, which had seemed in the eyes of 
the Swedes as a natural consequence of his election, was found to 
be as distant an event as it had seemed under the late dethroned 
King. Nor was the countenance of Napoleon secured, as had been 
expected. Bernadotte had never been his favourite, and it was 
moreover impossible that any Prince should receive his counte. 
| nance, and yet preserve his own independence unimpaired ; and 
in two or three years an angry controversy arose between them. 
In 1812, he entered into a treaty with Alexander of Russia, hay- 
ing for its object a common cause against the French, in which, 
instead of the restoration of Finland, Alexander engaged that Nor- 
way, with which he had nothing to do, should be transferred to 
Sweden. In pursuance of this treaty, Bernadotte took the field 
in 1813, at the head of 30,000 Swedes, against his old companions 
in arms,—fought the battles of Gross-Beeren and Dennewitz, and 
co-operated with the allies at the battle of Leipsic. After the 
passage of the Rhine, he refused to take any part in the campaign 
against the French, and turned his forces against Denmark, for 
| the purpose of compelling the cession of Norway, which he ob- 
tained January 14th, 1814, by the treaty of Kiel. For taking 
arms against France, he has been censured severely. It must, 
indeed, be owned that his situation was very painful, compelled 
to choose between his countrymen by birth and his countrymen 
by adoption ; but it seems to me no fair judge can censure him for 
the choice he made, always supposing that there existed a neces- 
sity for his interfering in the war at all. When he accepted the 
call of the Swedish nation, he assumed all the duties of a Swedish 
prince; he was bound to consult Swedish interests as much as if 
he was the real in place of adopted son of the king; and in any 
conflict between his new duties and his old allegiance, from which, 
in fact, he had been released by the formal act of the Imperial 
Government itself, he was bound, as a man of honour, to abide 
by his engagements to the Swedish people, and to stand or fall 
with them. 

On the death of Charles XIII., in 1818, Bernadotte succeedea 
quietly to the throne, and was crowned both in Sweden and Nor- 
way. He has pursued an even, noiseless course ; encouraging the 
industry and developing the resources of the country ; striving to 
counteract the vicious system of monopoly, exclusive privilege, 
and commercial restriction, which has weighed heavily upon 
Sweden; he has sought to gratify the vanity of the nation, by 
seizing occasions of honouring and commemorating the great deeds 
of his heroic predecessors ; but after all, he does not seem to have 
taken strong hold of the hearts of the people. In spite of all he 
can do, he is still a foreigner among his own subjects. He was a 
great and victorious military commander, but a great and victo- 
rious military commander is not therefore an able and politic 
prince; but he may have established his family upon the throne 
of the North, and built up a dynasty as lasting and as brilliant 
as the heroic dynasty of the Vasas—the glory of Sweden for ages 
—which his own has supplanted. There are those who imagine 
that the death of Carl Johan will be the signal for calling in Gus- 
tavus Vasa, son of the dethroned king, who is now in Austria ; 
but it seems to me, from the limited observations I could make, 
that the Crown-Prince Oscar has the advantage, even of his father, 
of having been brought up in the country, of speaking its language, 
of having won the hearts and identified himself with the interests 
of the Swedish people. 

In considering the politicai condition of the countries over 
which Carl Johan bears sway, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween Sweden and Norway. The constitutions of these two king- 
doms are widely different, but scarcely more so than the political 
opinions and the spirit of the people. The constitution of Norway 
is the most democratical in Europe, and one of the most curious 
phenomena of our day: established in 1814, it has taken firm root 
in the country, got hold of the pride and the affections of the 
people, and become a firm, compact political establishment, suf- 
ficient to resist the sovereign. The history of the controversy 
throws great light not only upon the principles of Carl Johan, but 
upon the political condition of the two kingdoms. Until 1818, 
Norway had been governed by the king of Denmark, as an abso- 
lute king, but in conformity to ancient laws. In January of that 
year, in consequence of the treaty of Kiel, he issued his procla- 
mation, releasing his Norwegian subjects from their allegiance. 
Upon this, the Norwegians, not choosing to be transferred from 
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one king to another without their consent, declared themselves | Swede can scarcely move without a passport, or engage in any 
independent, formed a constitution, which they proclaimed on the | business without a royal license. The people are split into clans, 


seventeenth of May, and called a prince of Denmark to the throne. 


having little connexion or sympathy with each other; there is 


By this constitution the government is monarchical indeed, but | no middle class, strong in numbers and character ; and the nobi- 


so extremely limited, that the whole real power is in the hands of | 
the nation, and is exercised by a legislature, consisting of two | 
houses, chosen by the people, and styled the Storthing, upon | 
which the sovereign has only a qualified veto. ¥ 

solved to coerce the Norwegian nation by force of arms into an | 


lity are therefore entirely separated from the peasantry, and con- 
sequently supercilious and exclusive, though they are generally 
poor, and dependant upon official employment for their support. 
Bernadotte re- | Though the elements of a free government do certainly exist 
among this people, which at some time or other will grow intoa 


acknowledgment of the transfer, and advanced upon Norway with | popular constitution—popular in practice as in theory—it is far 


a Swedish army. The new king of Norway, too timid ‘or too weak 
to defend himself, resigned his crown in the following October, 
and the Storthing thereupon entered into an arrangement with 
Bernadotte to confer the crown upon him, on condition of main- 
taining the constitution they had established. He accepted the 
condition on the fourth of November, and took the oath of fidelity 
to the constitution. But he chooses to consider his title to Nor- 
way as derived from the treaty of Kiel, and the new constitution 
asa grant from himself on the fourth of November; while the 
Norwegians maintain that their constitution exists, by their own 
will, from the seventeenth of May, and that the title of the king 
to his crown is derived from the compact of the fourth of No- 
vember. In this paltry spirit, the king has kept up a dispute 
with the people of Norway for many years; they persisting in 
celebrating the seventeenth of May as the anniversary of the con- 
stitution, and he interfering by every means in his power—once 
by military force—to prevent the celebration, but always in vain. 
The constitution of Norway has proved, in its working, vastly too 
democratical for the lovers of high monarchical authority ; and so 
the history of the Storthing, for the last few years, has been a 
history of disputes with the executive government—the latter 
making earnest and repeated attempts to grasp a greater authority 
than it now possesses, and the Storthing steadily and resolutely 
resisting every one of these attempts. But this is a great subject, | 
into which we have not time now to enter. There is little in the | 
history of Europe for the last twenty years more interesting and | 
encouraging, to every philanthropist, to every American, to every 

lover of popular government, than the history of Norway from the 

establishment of her democratical constitution. 

Sweden has had for ages a Diet—a general assembly of the States 
of the Kingdom—consisting of four houses, the nobles, the clergy, 
the burgesses, and the peasants. The houses of the burgesses and 
the peasants are representative bodies, chosen, the former by the 
inhabitants of the towns, and the latter by the small landed pro- 
prietors, of the class of peasants. All peasants owning land which 
pays taxes are electors, and eligible to the house of peasants. 
The kingdom is divided into districts or hereds, for each of which 
a representative to that house is elected. The house of the clergy 
consists of representatives chosen by that class, together with the 
bishops. The house of nobles consists of the head of each noble 
family in the kingdom. A law may be passed by a majority of 
the chambers, although the fourth dissent; and when all agree, 
the king has still an absolute veto. The Diet meets regularly every 
five years, but may be called together at any time by tle king. 
Whatever may be the nominal authority of the Diet, it is in reality 
subservient to the crown, for four-fifths of the three upper houses 
are dependant upon it. But if the Diet were independent, it would 
have in its hands the destinies of the kingdom, for its cogtrol over 
the public officers is direct and decisive ; and any of the judges of 
the highest court may be removed by a standing committee ap- 
pointed by the four houses. But in the present composition of 
the Diet, the people cannot control the crown. The only inde- 
pendent house is the peasants’, and its concurrence is not neces- 
sary to any legislative act, if the three others but agree. What 
then can the peasants do, to break up the present abuses which 
paralyse the country ? 

Although the resistance of the house of peasants, according to 
the present working of the constitution, might be nearly fruitless 
to arrest any bad measure, or its efforts to promote any good one, 
yet a strong opposition has at times manifested itself there; and 
there are members of that house who have distinguished them- 
selves by their manly and eloquent speeches in defence of popular 
rights: But there is an incubus upon the heart of the Swedish 
nation, which almost stops its pulsations, and which must be re- 
moved before the body politic can breathe freely. It is the vast 
old system of exclusive privileges—exclusive privileges to the 
nobility, to the clergy, to guilds and corporations, and to indivi- 
duals. It is amazing how industry is fettered—how the liberty of 
moving and acting is restrained, amohg a people boasting of its 
freedom, Scarcely an art, a trade, a profession, is free to all. A 





enough from it now. 


I cannot think that the spirit of a free 
people yet exists among the mass of the Swedes. The peasant 
elector is the proprietor of a small farm, but he is poor; he is 
accustomed from infancy to the restraints and privations of a 
vicious system ; his life is uniform, his labours constant, his ne- 
cessities pressing; and his life has been too quiet in a remote 
part of the world, free from the agitations which in other coun- 
tries have awakened the peasant to a sense of his rights and his 
wrongs, for him to think a great deal of the administration of a 
government which suffers things to go on in the old way, and in 
which, moreover, he feels himself to have a share indeed, but a 
share that is quite insignificant, and a voice that is scarcely heard. 
He has been taught the common rudiments of education, and 
every Swede can read—but reading, as the example of Sweden 
proves, is not of itself sufficient to make a freeman. Even the 
inhabitant of the towns, the burgess, the man to whom Europe 
owes her regeneration after the night of the middle ages, is not 
here the bold resolute man he then was. Their numbers are too 
few ; they have not sufficient wealth ; the towns are too small; and 
the burgess, accustomed to the supercilious deportment of the 
nobility, and infected himself with an appetite for the most trifling 
distinctions and titles, is hardly firm to look upon himself as a 


| partner in the government. 


The judicial system, if the courts were all opened to the public, 
would be excellent ; but there is a Hered court, for each of the two 
hundred and sixty-four hereds or districts into which the country 
is divided, sitting three times a year, over which a heredhoving 
presides, assisted by a jury of twelve men, elected for two years 
by the peasants ; and corresponding local courts for the towns. 
Above these are the Zagman’s courts, in which a lagman presides, 
assisted by a jury; and over all are the Hof courts, of which 
there are three in different parts of the kingdom. But on petition 
to the king, the adjustments of the Hof courts may be reviewed in 
the Council of State. 

The guards about Stockholm are a fine-looking body of men, 
well appointed and well disciplined. The military force of the 
kingdom consists of three descriptions of troops—the enlisted 
troops, the indeldta troops, and the landstrum. There are only 
about six thousand enlisted troops, all of whom are stationed in 
the capital and its environs. The indeldta soldier is a military 
colonist, and upon this description of force the defence of the 
country chiefly rests, by land and sea. Each district is obliged to 
furnish small farms and cottages for a certain number of men, 
who are trained to arms, constitute a standing force, and may be 
embodied at any time, but who are permitted to marry, and, when 
not called into active service, support themselves on their little 
farms. It is only when called out that they receive pay from the 
State. The number of indeldta troops is about twenty-seven 
thousand men ; the landstrum is a sort of militia, and numbers 
about sixty thousand: so that the whole military force of Sweden 
is nominally less thati one hundred thousand men. The Swedish 
soldier, all history shows, is brave, resolute, and yields readily to 
strict military discipline. Patience and discipline are attributes of 
the northern nations. For Sweden, a poor country, abounding in 
natural defences, its military system is well devised, and would 
doubtless prove sufficient, except, perhaps, in case of a sudden 
invasion by a large Russian force, in winter, from the Aland 
islands, the point where Sweden is most vulnerable. For their 
defence by sea, the Swedes rely less upon heavy ships of war than 
upon a numerous flotilla of gun-boats and small vessels, acting 
with ease among the innumerable islands which form the best bul- 
wark against hostile fleets. Under competent leaders, the Swedish 
troops are capable of as much as any others; and, when brought 
to co-operate with more numerous forces, as during the opera- 
tions with the allies in Germany, under Bernadotte, form a valu- 
able auxiliary ; but alone Sweden can scarcely ever again venture 
upon offensive war. Her star began to decline at Lutzen, and 
though it floated like a meteor at times under Charles XII., it set 
in blood and darkness on the fatal field of Pultowa. 











The currency of the country is almost exclusively of paper. 
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The first bank was established in 1657, and for a time its business 
was conducted upon the just principles of banking. But it was 
a government institution, and in the urgent necessities of the 
Siate, the temptation to over-issues was too strong to be resisted. 
Vast issues were made from time to time, as one exigency suc- 
ceeded another, without a sufficient basis, or any adequate means 
of redemption: depreciation began, as a necessary consequence, 
till at last the notes fell to one-third the same nominal amount in 
silver. At this rate of three for one, the rate of depreciation is 
now permanent, and new issues are made every day at this fixed 
rate. The consequence has been that gold and silver have nearly 
disappeared. Scarcely any coin is to be seen, except small pieces 
of copper ; and the country is suffering under the curse of a uni- 
versal paper currency, bank notes being in circulation of the 
smallest denominations—some even as low as six cents. The 
enormous loss upon the depreciation of the original issues fell, of 
course, upon the people, while the government, the unjust author 
of all this mischief, reaped the advantage of the fraud, if any real 
and permanent advantage can accrue from a departure from the 
eternal canons of right to individuals or nations. 





FEMALE FORTITUDE. 


Wiru the exception of naval and military men, there is no class 
of the community who witness more examples of fortitude and 
personal courage, than the practitioners of surgery. What greater 
proof can be given of confidence and courage, than that with which 
a person surrenders himself, blindfolded, and bound hand and foot, 
to the knife of the operator? Every day in the week, this great 
metropolis produces, in silence and in secrecy, acts of heroism, of 
strength of mind, and firmness of purpose, that would do honour 
to the ancient Roman. I have witnessed many in both sexes ; and 
although the first amputation I ever saw had nothing of the ‘* sub- 
lime or the beautiful’ to recommend it, yet it affords an illustra- 
tion of the observation, from low life, of how much the mind may 
be under control, even during great bodily pain, and the bitter 
anguish of the sudden loss of a limb. 

“‘ How do you find yourself, Mrs. Judy ?”’ said a St. Bartholo- 
mew’s surgeon, after taking off the arm of an Irish basket-woman. 

* How do I find myself? why, without my arm—how the divil 
else should I find myself ?”” was Mrs. Judy’s reply. 

In another operation, shortly afterwards, of much more import- 
ance, the force of female character was evinced in a different 
manner. A lady, of some consequence, of the highest order as 
to intellectual endowments, had occasion to submit to one of the 
most serious, painful, and protracted operations that the sex can 
be subject to. Her case was a source of great interest to all her 
friends, and of the most bitter anguish to all her relatives. 
When the necessity of an operation became decided, she deter- 
mined on the speedy and secret execution of it, and arrangements 
were made of her own planning, by which her physician, three 
surgeons, and myself, then a surgical aide-de-camp, were introduced 
into the house, and the operation successfully performed, without 
the knowledge of any one of her own family, or the cognizance of 
any of a large establishment, excepting her own maid.—London 
Medical Gazette. 





IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD HANDWRITING. 


A BAp handwriting ought never to be forgiven ; it is a shameful 
indolence ; indeed, sending a badly-written letter to a fellow-crea- 
ture is as impudent an act as I know of. Can there be anything 
more unpleasant than to open a letter which at once shows that it 
will require long deciphering? Besides, the effect of the letter is 
gone if we must spell it. Strange, we carefully avoid troubling 
other people with trifles, or to appear before them in dress which 
shows negligence or carelessness, and yet nothing is thought of 
giving the disagreeable trouble of reading a badly-written letter. 
In England, good breeding requires writing well and legibly ; with 
us (Germans) it seems as if the contrary principle were acknow- 
ledged. Although many people may not have made a brilliant career 
by their fine handwriting, yet [ know that more thana few have spoiled 
theirs by a bad one. The most important petitions are frequently 
read with no favourable disposition, or entirely thrown aside, 
merely because they are written so badly.— Niebuhr. 


DEATH. 
Death is a fearful thing, and life full of hopes; it is want of well-squared 
judgment to leave any honourable means unessayed of saving one’s life.—Sir 
Philip Syaney. 








WE MET WHEN LIFE AND HOPE WERE NEW. 


We met when life and hope were new, 
When all we look’d on smiled,— 

And Fancy’s wand around us threw 
Enchantments, sweet as wild !— 

Ours were the light and bounding hearts 
The world had yet to wring ;— 

The bloom that, when it once departs, 

. Can know no second spring ! 

What though our love was never told, 
Or breathed ia sighs alone ; 

By signs that would not be controll’d, 
Its growing strength was shown :— 

Ihe touch, that thrill’d us with delight ; 
The glance, by art untamed ; 

In one-short moon, as brief as bright, 
That tender truth proclaim’d! 


We parted, chilling looks among ;— 
My inmost soul was bow’d ; 

And blessings died upon my tongue, 
I dared not breathe aloud :— 

A pensive smile, serene and bland, 
One thrilling glance—how vain! 

A pressure of thy yielding hand:— 
We never met again! 


Yet still a spell was in thy name, 
Of magic power to me, 
That bade me strive for wealth and fame, 
To make me worthy thee! 
And long, through many an after-year, 
When boyhood's dream had flown, 
With nothing left to hope or fear, 
I loved, in silence, on! 


More sacred ties at length are ours, 
As dear as those of yore; 

And later joys, like autumn flowers, 
Have bloom’d for us once more ! 

But never canst thou be again 
What once thou wert to me ;— 

I glory in another's chain— 
And thou’rt no longer free. 


Thy stream of life glides calmly on, 
—A prosperous lot is thine— 

The brighter, that it did not join 
The turbid waves of mine! 

Yet, oh! could fondest love relume 
Joy’s sunshine on my brow, 

Thine scarce can be a happier doom 


Than I might boast of now! 
Avaric A, Watts. 





NAPOLEON. 

Napoleon krew how to break men like dogs. He would trample upon 
them, and again show them a piece of bread and pat them, so that they came 
frisking to him: and no monarch ever had so many absolute instruments of his 
absolute will as Napoleon. Ido not speak only of his immediate servants ; 
princes and sovereigns showed themselves equally well broken.— Niebuhr. 


COURTESY. 
It is better with willingness to purchase thanks, than with a discontented 
doing to have the pain and not the reward.—Sir Philip Sidney. 
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